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LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRY 


THE   RECENT   TRANQUILLITY 

The  present  position  in  regard  to  industrial 
affairs  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed  is  governed  by  two  outstanding 
facts.  One  is  the  good  state  of  trade 
now  prevailing  ;  the  other  is  the  reaction 
following  a  series  of  industrial  conflicts  on 
a  large  scale.  The  two  interact  in  various 
ways,  and  combine  to  produce  a  state 
of  comparative  tranquillity.  The  word 
"comparative"  needs  no  emphasis,  but 
perhaps  some  explanation.  It  does  not 
mean  that  a  state  of  stable  peace  and 
harmony  has  been  reached  in  any  quarter, 
or  that  the  area  of  strife  is  lessened.  Very 
far  from  it.  All  over  the  country  questions 
have  been  and  are  being  raised  between 
employers  and  employed  almost  from  day 
to  day,  and  recently  they  have  rather 
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increased  than  diminished.  But  the  an- 
tagonism has  been  less  intense,  and  the 
desire  to  carry  things  to  an  extremity 
markedly  modified.  The  general  tendency 
is  to  settle  disputes  by  negotiation,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  by  direct  bargain- 
ing with  or  without  the  aid  of  standing 
machinery  for  mutual  discussion  and  agree- 
ment. Where  these  means  fail  interven- 
tion has  sometimes  been  successful,  as  in  an 
important  dispute  raised  in  October  19 12 
by  the  carters  of  Liverpool.  It  presented 
no  little  difficulty  because  on  the  one  hand 
the  men  had  a  genuine  grievance  with 
regard  to  excessive  hours,  especially  on 
Saturdays,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar 
working  of  the  port  presents  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  adjustment  of  hours  on  ordinary 
lines.  At  one  time  the  dispute  looked 
very  threatening,  and  twelve  months  earlier 
it  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  conflict 
which  would  not  have  been  confined  to 
the  carters.  But  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  (Lord  Derby)  a  strike 
was  averted.  The  acceptance  of  his  inter- 
vention and  its  success  are  evidence  of  a 
more  moderate  spirit  in  a  quarter  recently 
distinguished    by    exceptional    excitability 
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and  pugnacity.  Intervention  vvas  welcomed 
and  its  value  recognized.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  men's  union  was  reported 
at  the  time  in  the  Liverpool  Forward  (a 
local  Labour  paper  of  strong  views)  to  have 
said  that  Lord  Derby  wTas  ' '  regarded  by  men 
and  masters  alike  as  of  prime  importance 
as  the  mediator."  In  a  similar  dispute  at 
Oldham  the  Mayor  intervened  with  similar 
success.  In  the  Liverpool  case  the  carters 
secured  the  very  considerable  concession 
of  three  hours'   reduction  in  the  week. 

In  short  there  has  been  a  fairly  general 
disposition  to  settle  differences  without 
coming  to  blows  or  ceasing  work,  and 
where  strikes  occur  to  cut  them  short 
and  confine  them  to  the  place  of  origin. 
Many  local  strikes  have  occurred  in  many 
industries  during  the  last  few  months,  but 
they  have  rarely  lasted  long  and  they  have 
not  spread.  We  have  clearly  been  passing 
through  a  different  phase,  which  makes 
discussion  about  the  labour  "  unrest  "  seem 
rather  obsolete.  It  is  in  fact  belated  from 
the  standpoint  of  twelve  or  six  months  ago. 
When  serious  trouble  recurs  it  will  be  differ- 
ent, as  I  shall  show  in  due  course.  At  present 
we  are  considering  the  immediate  situation. 
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Pacific  Influences 

The  chief  factor  is  the  continued  activity 
of  trade  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
clearly  how  strong  and  varied  its  influence 
is  in  order  to  understand  the  course  of 
events,  actual  and  prospective.  Un- 
questionably as  soon  as  it  ceases  the 
position  will  be  changed  all  round.  The 
buoyancy  of  trade  is  such  that  it  eases  all 
sorts  of  burdens,  soothes  raw  places,  allays 
friction,  and  covers  up  weaknesses,  all  of 
which  would  otherwise  be  felt  or  seen,  and 
so  produces  a  deceptively  smooth  surface. 
It  has  enabled  employers  to  give  advances 
of  wages  and  bear  the  cumulative  burdens 
imposed  by  recent  legislation.  At  the 
same  time  it  makes  them  unwilling  to  stop 
work  and  disposed  to  adopt  any  tolerable 
arrangement  in  order  to  avoid  it.  They  are 
full  of  orders,  which  they  wish  to  execute 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  they  want  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  after  a  prolonged 
spell  of  more  or  less  wet  weather.  There 
are,  of  course,  differences  and  degrees  of 
prosperity  among  them,  and  the  description 
must  be  read  in  a  broad  and  general  sense. 
The  same  influence  affects  the  employed, 
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too,  on  their  side.  They  are  in  good  work, 
earning  for  the  most  part  more  than  they 
have  been  earning  for  several  years,  and 
are  sufficiently  satisfied  to  prefer  work 
under  present  conditions  to  the  idleness 
and  privation  involved  in  strikes.  This 
disposition  is  much  strengthened  by  recent 
experience  and  particularly  by  the  coal 
strike,  which  threw  large  numbers  out  of 
work,  inflicted  much  privation,  and  de- 
pleted the  union  funds  without  conferring 
the  smallest  benefit  on  anybody  except 
coal-miners  and  greatly  disappointing 
even  them.  Strikes  are  less  in  favour 
than  they  were  ;  but  that  reaction  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  of  trade  and  its  results  have 
lessened  the  need  of  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employed. 

The  Effect  of  Good  Trade 

It  may  occur  to  some  readers  that  to 
couple  industrial  tranquillity  with  a  good 
state  of  trade  is  inconsistent  with  what 
happened  in  191 1,  which  was  also  a  year 
of  prosperity,  but  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary outburst  of  strikes.      Rising  pros- 
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perity  at  that  time  was  indeed  the  occasion 
of  the  strikes,  but  there  is  no  inconsistency. 
A  marked  and  general  improvement  in 
trade  is  usually  signalized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  extensive  strikes  because  the 
employed  demand  a  share  in  the  improve- 
ment, which  employers  are  at  first  disin- 
clined to  grant,  partly  because  they  are 
eager  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  previous 
bad  period,  but  also  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  favourable  turn 
will  last  or  not.  Such  strikes,  however, 
seldom  last  long,  because  it  pays  the  em- 
ployers better  to  make  concessions  than  to 
continue  fighting  when  they  have  contracts 
and  orders  in  hand.  Thus  a  state  of  toler- 
able equilibrium  is  reached  and  maintained 
for  a  time,  except  where  the  demands  on 
employers  are  excessive.  So  long  as  trade 
continues  good  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
give  way  up  to  a  certain  point.  Hence 
an  alternation  of  industrial  war  and  in- 
dustrial peace,  of  strikes  and  agreements. 
That  is  the  usual  course  of  events  when  a 
wave  of  general  prosperity  sets  in. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  the  second 
stage  more  quickly  than  usual  in  the 
present    case,    which    may   be    ascribed,    I 
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think,  partly  to  the  unprecedented  severity 
of  the  initial  shock,  due  to  the  improved 
organization  of  labour,  and  partly  to  famili- 
arity with  methods  of  conciliation  and  the 
development  of  machinery  for  effecting  it. 
The  unprecedented  shock  of  the  coal  strike 
last  year  both  shortened  its  duration  by 
compelling  the  Government  to  intervene 
and  exhausted  the  general  appetite  for 
fighting.  This  was  shown  by  the  frigid 
isolation  in  which  the  last  London  dock 
strike  was  kept  by  organized  labour  at 
large  in  spite  of  urgent  and  repeated 
appeals.  It  is  natural  that  the  duration 
of  war  should  vary  inversely  with  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  ;  the  greater 
the  effort  the  greater  the  strain  and  the 
sooner  it  is  over.  This  consideration  is 
overlooked  in  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
magnitude  of  recent  industrial  conflicts  ; 
if  they  are  broader  than  formerly  they  are 
also  shorter. 

The  Present  State  of  Trade 

To  return  to  the  state  of  trade,  it  seems 
desirable  to  examine  the  situation  a  little 
more  closely.     The  important  point  is  that 
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the  general  improvement  noted  in  191 1  and 
continued  last  year  is  still  well  maintained. 
Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  The  various 
official  returns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  confirmed  by  direct  inquiries 
made  in  the  principal  centres  of  industry 
and  trade.  Massed  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  expressed  in  values  are  some- 
times deceptive  and  are  rightly  regarded 
as  inadequate  evidence  of  real  prosperity, 
which  depends  on  the  volume  and  steadi- 
ness of  employment  at  good  wages.  The 
trade  union  returns  of  unemployment  are 
more  instructive,  but  they  only  cover  a 
limited  field  and  are  subject  to  certain 
corrections.  When,  however,  these  two 
sets  of  figures  are  fairly  in  agreement  and 
are  further  confirmed  by  information  ob- 
tained on  the  spot  from  many  sources — 
chambers  of  commerce,  associations  of  em- 
ployers, trade  unions,  Labour  Exchanges, 
and  individuals  in  touch  with  affairs — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  broad 
conclusion.  Having  recently  made  such 
inquiries  in  regard  to  various  industries, 
large  and  small,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  I  can  only  confirm  the  conclusion, 
drawn  from  other  evidence,  that  trade,  as  a 
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whole,  is  really  active,  and  so  far  shows 
little  sign  of  commencing  decline.  That 
is  a  general  statement ;  it  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  all  trades  and  all  locali- 
ties are  equally  flourishing,  and  still  less 
that  we  are  enjoying  an  unprecedented 
"  boom."  There  is  a  boom.  It  has  been 
coming  on  since  we  began  to  climb  out 
of  the  last  depression,  which  reached  its 
depth  in  1908—9  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
unprecedented.  Some  large  branches  of 
industry  are  only  in  a  fair  or  normal  state 
of  activity,  good  by  comparison  with  recent 
years,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  in  some 
previous  periods.  When  unprecedented 
values  or  even  quantities  are  quoted  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  population 
is  also  unprecedented.  Another  thing  to 
be  remembered  is  that  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  bears  no  constant  or  necessary 
relation  to  its  profitableness,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, while  there  has  been  a  general  change 
in  the  direction  of  reduced  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  business,  different  industries  are 
for  many  reasons  very  differently  affected. 

In  the  next  chapter  some  of  the  points 
raised  in  regard  to  the  state  of  trade  will 
be  considered  more  in  detail. 


II 

THE  STATE  OF  TRADE 

The  official  returns  of  foreign  trade  show 
the  following  summary  increase  in  191 2 
over  191 1  : — Imports,  9*5  per  cent  ;  exports, 
7*3  per  cent.  ;  re-exports,  8*8  per  cent. 
The  month  of  December,  taken  alone,  was 
better  in  1912  than  in  191 1  by  14  per  cent., 
7 '4  per  cent.,  and  6*4  per  cent,  in  the 
three  classes  respectively.  These  figures 
refer  to  values.  No  summary  comparisons 
of  quantities  can  be  made,  because  some 
commodities  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of 
quantity  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  which 
can  be  the  increased  values  generally  repre- 
sent also  increased  quantities,  though  not 
always  and  not  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  exports  of  British 
produce  show  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than 
the  other  two  classes,  but  their  improve- 
ment is  substantial  and  sufficient  to  prove 
16 
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a  state  of  increased  activity.  Of  the  four 
classes  into  which  home  produce  is  divided 
in  the  returns,  by  far  the  largest  is  that  of 
manufactures  ;  but  it  shows  the  lowest  rate 
of  increase — namely,  6*3  per  cent,  as 
against  12*5  for  food  and  drink,  10*5  for 
raw  materials,  and  10*5  for  miscellaneous 
articles.  Most  manufactures  were  more 
or  less  severely  hit  by  the  coal  strike,  and 
this  has  affected  the  totals  for  the  year. 
If  we  take  the  month  of  December,  we  find 
the  most  important  industries  showing  an 
advance  on  191 1  are  china  and  earthen- 
ware, cotton  goods,  machinery,  linen  yarn 
and  goods,  woollen  tissues.  Iron  and  steel, 
cotton  yarn,  and  jute  show,  like  coal,  an 
advance  in  values,  but  not  in  quantities. 

All  this  has  reference  to  foreign  trade 
only.  There  are  no  statistical  returns  of 
internal  trade  ;  but  the  inference  is 
warranted,  and  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
that  the  home  market  has  been  equally 
active.  Among  such  evidence  the  returns 
relating  to  employment  are  particularly 
valuable. 
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The  State  of  Employment 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  employment  is  the  real  test  of  national 
prosperity.  Trade  is  only  a  means  or  an 
index  ;  the  ultimate  object  from  the  public 
point  of  view  is  to  furnish  employment 
and  support  the  population.  The  two  go 
together  in  a  general  way,  no  doubt,  and 
employment  is  never  good  when  trade  is 
bad  ;  but  the  opposite  cannot  be  affirmed. 
There  is  no  exact  correspondence  between 
the  two.  Different  forms  of  trade  vary 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  employment  they 
give,  and  the  relation  between  the  total 
volume  handled  and  the  work  represented 
is  constantly  changing.  Between  1899 
and  1904  the  total  of  imports  and  exports 
increased  from  740  to  848  millions,  but 
nevertheless  the  returns  of  unemployment 
rose  steadily  from  2  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
Again  in  1908  imports  and  exports  had 
risen  another  million  to  959,  but  unemploy- 
ment then  stood  at  7*8  per  cent.  We 
must  therefore  check  the  returns  of  trade 
by  those  of  employment. 

Happily  they  agree  broadly  in  the  present 
case.    We  have  first  the  regular  trade  union 
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percentages  of  unemployment.  They  show 
that  the  improvement  which  began  in  1910 
and  went  on  in  191 1  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  coal  strike,  which  caused  an  enormous 
temporary  rise  in  March  and  a  lesser  one 
in  April,  1912  would  have  been  better  than 
191 1  all  through.  The  mean  percentage 
of  unemployment  during  the  last  four 
yeais  was  :  1909,  77  ;  1910,  47  ;  1911,  3  ; 
1912,  3 '2.  If  the  coal  strike  period  is 
excluded,  the  percentage  was  below  3  in 
every  month  of  191 2,  and  with  a  falling 
tendency  down  to  November,  when  the 
lowest  point — namely,  i*8 — was  reached. 
December  showed  an  advance  to  2*3,  but 
this  is  mainly  seasonal.  In  every  industrial 
group  enumerated  in  the  returns,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  miscellaneous  metals,  the 
proportion  out  of  work  was  smaller  in 
December  1912  than  at  the  same  time  in 
191 1.  That  is  to  say,  the  improvement 
was  maintained  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  industries  most  fully  employed  then 
were  coal-mining,  woollen  and  worsted, 
glass  and  pottery.  In  all  these  the  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  was  well  below 
1  per  cent.,  which  shows  incidentally  how 
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low  unemployment  can  be  brought.  The 
important  groups  with  the  largest  per- 
centage out  of  work  were  building  (4 '2), 
iron  and  steel  (4*2),  shipbuilding  (3  "8),  paper 
and  printing  (4*8),  furnishing  and  wood- 
working (3 '8),  leather  (4'8).  These  are 
not  very  grand  figures  for  the  height  of  a 
great  ' '  boom  ' '  ;  but  they  are  in  all  cases 
somewhat  better  than  those  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  they  are  considerably  better. 
Returns  from  employers  tell  the  same 
story  of  increased  employment.  Every 
group,  with  the  exception  of  lace  and 
brick-making,  both  of  which  are  small, 
reported  more  persons  employed  at  the  end 
of  1912  than  at  the  end  of  1911.  Coal 
mines  were  working  slightly  shorter  time, 
but  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  at  work 
had  increased  by  28,  the  number  of  tin- 
plate  and  sheet  mills  by  18,  and  the  number 
of  shifts  worked  weekly  in  iron  and  steel 
works  was  5  per  cent,  higher. 

Labour  Exchanges 

Some  additional  evidence  is  furnished  by 
the  Labour  Exchanges.     The  total  figures 
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of  one  year  are  not  properly  comparable 
with  those  of  another,  because  additional 
exchanges  are  still  being  opened.  The 
number  last  December  was  414,  against 
261  in  December  191 1.  With  certain 
reservations,  however,  those  which  have 
been  opened  for  a  year  or  more  may  fairly 
be  compared,  as  in  the  following  table, 
abbreviated  from  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns, for  251  exchanges  in  the  month  of 
November,  which  is  a  better  unit  for  com- 
parison than  December,  because  the  latter 
is  affected  in  an  irregular  manner  by 
Christmas  : 


Daily  Averages 


1 51 1 

1912 

Applications  received  .... 
Vacancies  notified        .... 
Vacancies  filled 

7.179 
2,608 
2,002 

7,o" 
2,898 
2,266 

Totals : 

On  register  at  beginning  of  month 
On  register  at  end  of  month  . 

85,813 
9^955 

78,820 
79,689 

These  figures  tell  a  consistent  tale. 
The  applications  are  fewer,  while  the 
vacancies  notified  and  filled  show  an  ap- 
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preciable  rise.  But  the  numerical  com- 
parison must  not  be  pressed  too  closely, 
because  of  two  factors.  The  applications 
have  been  to  some  extent  affected  by  Part 
II.  of  the  Insurance  Act  (Unemployment), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in 
vacancies  notified  by  employers  is  partly 
due  to  a  growing  tendency  on  their  part  to 
make  use  of  the  exchanges.  The  system 
has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  oc- 
currence of  an  upward  movement  in  trade 
immediately  after  its  institution,  because 
it  is  then  that  exchanges  are  of  most  use. 
Thus  employers  have  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  learning  to  use  them,  and, 
on  the  whole,  have  taken  advantage  of  it 
in  an  increasing  measure,  although  dis- 
appointment in  the  class  of  workers 
supplied  from  the  exchanges  has  caused 
some  reaction. 

The  Demand  for  Labour 

All  the  statistical  evidence,  then,  goes 
to  show  an  improved  and  active  demand 
for  labour,  but  it  does  not  support  the 
view  that  there  has  been  a  general  scarcity 
or  excess  of  demand   over   supply.     Dis- 
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crimination  is  needed  in  judging  the  state 
of  the  labour  market.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  true  that  in  some  trades  and  some 
places  employers  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  all  the  hands  they  want.  But,  on 
the  other,  the  daily  applicants  for  work  at 
the  exchanges  are  more  than  double  the 
number  of  vacancies  available,  and  there 
is  a  standing  army  of  over  90,000  on  the 
books,  in  addition  to  an  unknown  number 
of  persons  out  of  work  who  are  not  on  the 
books.  The  inconsistency  is  not  explained 
by  lack  of  mobility,  because  in  every  place 
the  applications  exceed  the  vacancies, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree  ;  nor  is  it 
explained  by  the  slackness  of  some  trades 
and  the  activity  of  others,  because  in 
almost  every  trade  the  applications  far 
exceed  the  vacancies.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  applicants.  The  scarcity  is  of  com- 
petent workers,  the  excess  is  of  incom- 
petent. There  are  good  men  out  of  work 
here  and  there,  but  apart  from  the  building 
trades  and  some  other  special  branches 
they  do  not  remain  out  of  work  long. 
The  bulk  of  the  out-of-works  are  not 
worth  employing  at  current  rates  of  wages. 
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The  scarcity  is  most  felt  in  regard  to 
skilled  workmen.  In  some  trades  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work  on 
hand.  The  deficiency  is  due  partly  to  an 
inadequate  supply  of  properly  trained  lads 
and  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  capable 
workmen  by  emigration.  The  former  is 
a  familiar  complaint  to  which  increasing 
attention  has  been  drawn  in  recent  years, 
but  without  any  perceptible  result.  On 
the  one  hand  the  decline  of  apprenticeship 
and  on  the  other  the  superior  attraction  of 
unskilled  occupations,  which  offer  a  lad 
paying  employment  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of 
his  school  time,  but  leave  him  an  unskilled 
labourer  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  are 
universally  recognized  and  deplored.  But 
their  effect  has  never  been  demonstrated 
so  plainly  and  on  such  a  massive  scale  as 
at  present.  Another  cause,  less  generally 
recognized,  is  the  growing  preference  for 
1 '  black-coated  ' '  occupations  which  has 
accompanied  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  rising  social  aspirations  of  the  people. 
Clerks  are  to  be  had  at  every  corner  for 
25-s\  a  week,  but  offers  of  50^.  are  made  in 
vain  for  a  skilled  artisan. 
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Emigration 

To  these  tendencies,  which  check  the 
supply,  has  lately  been  added  a  continuous 
stream  of  emigration  at  an  unprecedented 
and  rapidly  increasing  rate.  The  figures 
for  the  last  15  years  are  very  remarkable. 
If  the  whole  period  is  divided  into  three 
of  five  years  each,  we  get  the  following 
averages  in  round  numbers  : — 1897-1901, 
58,000;  1902-06,  101,000;  1907-11, 193,000. 
The  rate  has  nearly  doubled  in  each  succes- 
sive quinquennium.  In  191 1  the  number 
had  risen  to  262,000,  and  in  1912  to  268,000. 
This  large  and  progressive  advance  in  a 
time  of  rising  prosperity  is  remarkable. 
It  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  lasting 
impression  made  by  the  long-drawn  de- 
pression which  set  in  after  1900  and 
continued  with  some  minor  fluctuations 
until  it  reached  a  climax  in  1908-09.  No 
previous  period  of  depression  has  lasted  so 
long,  and  it  produced  a  cumulative  effect 
which  has  not  worn  off.  But  a  more 
active  cause  is  the  recent  rapid  expansion 
of  Canada,  the  great  demand  for  labour 
there,  and  the  extraordinaiy  efforts  made 
to  attract  immigrants.     Canada  is  respon- 
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sible  for  the  largest  demand,  but  emigra- 
tion to  Australia  and  South  Africa  has 
also  been  encouraged  and  has  increased 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
emigrants  has  undergone  a  change.  The 
Dominions  will  not  have  our  waste  mate- 
rial ;  they  want  the  best  and  see  that  they 
get  it.  Accumulating  dissatisfaction  with 
the  worst  class  of  British  immigrants  came 
to  a  head  after  the  disastrous  deportations 
from  West  Ham  by  well-meaning  but  ill- 
informed  philanthropists,  and  a  different 
selective  principle  was  imposed.  Every- 
where one  meets  with  the  same  story  of 
good  men  gone  and  "scallywags"  left  at 
home.  One  need  not  take  the  complaint 
at  its  face  value,  but  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  it.  Skilled  workers  in  most  trades 
have  been  attracted  both  to  the  Dominions 
and  to  the  United  States  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  Cotton  Factory  Times  has 
recently  drawn  attention  to  the  scarcity  of 
piecers  (assistants  to  mule  spinners)  in 
Lancashire,  and  attributes  it  chiefly  to 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
same  thing  is  said  of  weavers  and  metal 
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workers  of  various  kinds  in  other  indus- 
trial districts.  The  reason  has  been  put 
forward  that  they  are  worked  too  hard  at 
home,  but  that  cannot  be  accepted  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  conditions  in  this 
country  and  in  others.  Hours  are  longer 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  States,  and  in 
the  latter  there  is  more  "speeding  up." 
The  real  causes  are  despondency  on  account 
of  stagnant  conditions  and  uncertainty  of 
employment  here,  and  superior  openings, 
coupled  with  higher  wages,  abroad.  Piecers, 
for  instance,  going  to  the  United  States 
become  spinners  and  overlookers  at  very 
high  wages,  whereas  here  they  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  subjection  by  the  spinners  who 
pay  them.  The  present  wave  of  good 
employment  and  demand  for  labour,  with 
the  advance  of  wages  accompanying  it, 
ought  to  check  the  outward  flow. 

Unskilled  Labour 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  skilled 
workmen  only  that  a  scarcity  is  felt.  In 
some  districts  the  demand  for  labourers 
also  exceeds  the  supply.  In  Glasgow,  for 
instance,    I   was   informed  at    the    Labour 
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Exchange  that  they  could  absorb  a  thousand 
men  if  they  could  get  them  ;  and  Glasgow 
is  the  divisional  headquarters  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  together  with  the  most  northern 
counties  of  England.  The  extraordinary 
activity  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde 
makes  the  case  somewhat  exceptional. 
The  remark  that  "  no  man  who  wants  to 
work  need  be  idle,"  which  was  made  to  me 
by  two  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  equally  well 
informed,  but  drawing  their  knowledge  of 
the  labour  market  from  quite  different 
sources,  cannot  be  applied  to  other  large 
towns.  The  vacancies  notified  by  em- 
ployers during  October  were  about  four 
times  as  great  in  Glasgow  as  in  Liverpool 
or  Manchester,  while  the  applicants  were 
only  about  twice  as  numerous,  and  the 
number  remaining  on  the  registers  at  the 
end  of  the  month  was  considerably  less. 
But  there  is  other  evidence  of  a  scarcity 
of  able-bodied  men.  Navvies  have  been 
inquired  for  in  all  directions  for  con- 
struction works  of  different  kinds.  One 
number  of  the  Labour  News  in  November 
contained  fifteen  advertisements  for  navvies, 
chiefly  for  South  Wales  and  Scotland,  but 
also  for  Northumberland,  Lancashire,  York- 
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shire,  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
North  Wales.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a 
contractor  complaining  that  he  could  not 
get  men.  Yet,  as  he  said,  we  are  always 
hearing  of  men  out  of  work  and  being 
helped  by  distress  committees.  There 
were,  in  fact,  over  10,000  general  labourers 
on  the  live  register  of  the  exchanges  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  over  16,000  persons 
on  the  lists  of  distress  committees,  of 
which  63  were  in  operation.  They  spent 
nearly  ^1,800,  chiefly  in  London,  on  this 
form  of  relief  in  November. 

So  here  we  have  this  paradox.  A  state 
of  trade  described  by  Cabinet  Ministers, 
with  political  but  pardonable  inaccuracy, 
as  one  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  an 
actual  demand  for  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  which  exceeds  the  supply  in 
some  places.  Yet  there  is  a  standing  army 
of  some  95,000  persons  applying  for  work 
at  the  exchanges  and  one  of  16,000  apply- 
ing for  relief  work  from  distress  committees, 
which  are  actually  spending  money  on 
them.  And  all  this  outside  the  Poor  Law. 
If  the  machinery  we  have  set  up  serves  no 
other  end,  it  at  least  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  incapables  we  maintain,  who 
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are  supposed  to  want  work,  but  whom  it 
is  useless  to  send  to  an  employer. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

We  shall  in  future  have  an  additional 
source  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  employment  in  the  returns  under 
Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act 
(Unemployment).  From  January  15,  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  to  January 
18 — that  is,  in  the  first  three  days — 
108,715  claims  for  benefit  were  received 
out  of  a  total  number  of  about  2,300,000 
insured  persons.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  applicants  belonged  to  the  building 
trade,  which  has  shared  less  than  any 
other  of  the  principal  groups  in  the  present 
prosperity  and  was  then  suffering  from  the 
usual  seasonal  depression.  During  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  the  whole  of 
February  the  weekly  applications  fell 
gradually  from  30,573  to  19,561.  The 
claims  paid  were  48,938  in  the  first  week 
of  February,  and  41,709  in  the  last  week  of 
that  month. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for 
March,  the  latest  issue  available,  contains 
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further  statistical  information  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  activity  of  trade  is  still 
well  maintained.  Unemployment  stood  at 
2 '2  per  cent,  in  January,  or  slightly  less 
than  in  December,  and  had  further  fallen 
to  2'o  per  cent,  in  February.  This  was 
not  so  good  as  the  high-water  mark  of 
November,  but  distinctly  better  than 
February  1912.  Of  the  particular  in- 
dustrial groups  iron  and  steel  had  fluctuated, 
but  building  and  nearly  all  the  others 
showed  an  improvement.  The  returns 
under  the  Unemployment  Act,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  give  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
unemployment  for  each  group  included 
than  those  of  the  trade  unions  ;  but  they 
also  improved  during  February. 


Ill 

WAGES 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  mentioned 
that  advances  of  wages  had  been  and 
were  being  given  by  employers.  This 
change  is  still  going  on,  and  so  quickly 
that  any  summary  statement  soon  becomes 
obsolete.  It  has  followed  the  state  of 
trade  pretty  closely.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  19 10,  191 1,  and  191 2  furnish  a 
broad  view  of  the  movement.  In  1910  it 
was  very  slight,  and  in  191 1  only  a  little 
better.  The  net  increase  in  weekly  rates 
amounted  in  i9ioto  no  more  than  ^14,335. 
In  191 1  it  advanced  to  ^32,433,  but  only 
affected  two  groups — shipbuilding  and 
transport — in  an  appreciable  degree,  while 
coal-mining  and  pig-iron  manufacture 
sustained  net  decreases.  Nor  was  the  up- 
ward movement  at  all  marked  in  the  early 
part  of  19 1 2  ;  but  after  the  coal  strike  a 
32 
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great  change  took  place,  and  the  record 
for  the  whole  year  was  a  net  increase  of 
^131,611,  affecting  1,724,049  persons. 
The  largest  gainers  were  the  coal-miners, 
but  every  trade  group  shared  in  the  advance, 
and  in  the  textile,  shipbuilding,  and  metal 
trades  the  numbers  affected  were  large. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  further 
substantial  advances  have  been  made.  In 
January  and  February  a  net  increase  of 
nearly  ^38,196  in  weekly  rates  was  re- 
corded, affecting  751,890  persons.  All 
industrial  groups  were  included  in  the 
advance,  but  mining,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building accounted  for  the  largest  items. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  officially 
recorded  changes  only  refer  to  rates  of 
wages.  They  do  not  indicate  earnings, 
which  depend  on  the  state  of  employment 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  pay.  The  difference 
is  very  great  and  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  especially  when  comparisons  are 
made  between  one  period  and  another  by 
means  of  index  numbers  or  other  statistical 
methods.  If  the  financial  benefit  accruing 
to  wage-earners  from  the  improvement  in 
trade  were  limited  to  the  change  of  rates 
just  indicated,  their  share  might  justly  be 
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regarded  as  very  meagre  ;  it  would  make 
a  poor  show  when  reduced  to  percentages. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  actual  earnings  in 
successive  years  would  tell  a  different 
story,  if  it  could  be  made.  Returns  of 
wages  paid  are  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  every  month  by  a  certain  number 
of  employers  ;  and  it  appears  from  these 
that  in  the  week  ended  January  25  the 
number  of  persons  employed  was  i"6  per 
cent,  higher  than  at  the  same  time  in  191 1, 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  6  per 
cent,  higher.  These  returns  relate  to 
419,000  persons,'  of  whom  374,000  were 
engaged  in  the  textile  and  boot  trades, 
which  employ  a  very  large  proportion  of 
female  labour.  They  are  much  less 
affected  than  the  more  masculine  trades  by 
overtime,  which  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  regard  to  earnings  in  a  period  of 
high  pressure,  because  it  is  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  regular  working  day.  A 
great  deal  of  overtime  has  recently  been 
worked  in  some  districts,  particularly  in 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades, 
and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
review  of  the  economic  position  of  wage- 
earners  at  the    present  time.      According 
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to  the  Railway  Review,  the  weekly  paper 
of  the  railwaymen's  union,  one  and  a  half 
million  per  annum  would  be  an  under- 
estimate of  the  concessions  made  by  the 
companies  in  1912. 

IvEVEIvUNG-UP 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
present  wage  movement  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  tendency  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
lower-paid  grades  of  workers.  That  is 
unquestionably  the  result  of  much  that  has 
lately  happened.  The  transport  trades  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  case.  Sea- 
men, dockers,  carters,  and  several  grades 
of  railwaymen  belong  to  the  lower-paid 
groups,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  do  ;  and  it  is  this  class  which 
has  derived  most  benefit  from  recent 
changes,  whether  effected  wholly  by  volun- 
tary mutual  arrangement  or  under  the 
pressure  of  statutory  authority.  The  latter, 
applied  in  a  form  of  statutory  wages  boards, 
aims  directly  and  explicitly  at  improving 
the  condition  of  the  lowest-paid  workers. 
That  is  the  function  of  the  "minimum 
wage."      It  has  been  applied  compulsorily 
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to  "sweated  trades"  and  to  coal-mining, 
and  in  both  cases  the  effect  has  been  to 
raise  the  earnings  of  the  worst-paid  grades. 
I  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  Act  in  the  chain-making  industry  at 
Cradley  Heath,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  ;  and  am  informed  on  the 
very  best  authority  that  it  has  about 
doubled  the  earnings  of  the  lowest  grades. 
Similarly  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  for 
miners  has  benefited  the  lower-paid  under- 
ground workers.  Those  earning  high 
wages  have  gained  nothing  from  it.  If 
they  are  disappointed,  as  some  of  them 
appear  to  be,  it  is  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  principle  involved  in  their 
own  demand.  But  the  levelling-up  process 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  cases  in  which 
a  minimum  wage  has  been  specifically 
sought ;  it  has  characterized  the  whole 
movement,  and  is  still  going  on.  The  con- 
cessions made  to  transport  workers  were 
wrung  from  employers  in  the  first  instance 
by  strikes,  and  recourse  is  still  being  had 
to  that  time-honoured  method  in  the  cart- 
ing trade.  But  a  change  of  attitude  has 
lately  come  over  important  groups  of 
employers  ;   they   have    voluntarily    raised 
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wages.  Two  notable  cases  are  the  ship- 
owners, who  announced  a  rise  to  seamen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  has 
raised  the  wages  of  all  the  lowest-paid 
grades  working  on  the  line  and  put  an  end 
to  the  reproach  of  employing  men  at  less 
than  20s.  a  week. 

The  levelling-up  process  has  touched  the 
casual  worker  and  some  branches  of  female 
labour.  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
amount  earned  in  some  occupations  which 
I,  in  common  with  most  people,  have 
always  regarded  as  exceptionally  ill  paid. 
Last  August  a  London  dock  labourer  stated 
in  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  that  he  often 
earned  three  guineas  in  the  week  and  that 
his  average  was  £2  §s.  A  single  state- 
ment of  that  kind  is  not  of  much  weight, 
but  I  have  found  it  corroborated  by  unim- 
peachable evidence  on  a  large  scale  at 
Liverpool.  The  Liverpool  dockers,  whose 
homes  I  have  investigated  more  than  once, 
have  always  stood  in  my  mind  as  a  type 
of  the  poorest  class  of  able-bodied  town 
workers  that  we  have.  That  is  not  their 
condition  now.  What  they  earn  has  been 
revealed  by  the  system  of  payment  through 
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the  Labour  Exchanges  which  was  estab- 
lished in  consequence  of  the  Insurance  Act. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  system,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  the  exchange  staff  for  its 
inception  and  working,  but  I  cannot 
describe  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
dock  labourers  are  paid  at  the  exchanges 
every  Saturday,  and  from  the  records  so 
obtained  it  appears  that  some  men  earn 
£$  a  week.  But  they  seldom  care  to 
work  all  the  week.  They  prefer  to  com- 
press their  work  into  three  or  four  days, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  week  ; 
and  such  is  the  economic  effect  of  over- 
time that  a  man  can  go  to  work  on  Friday 
morning  and  have  earned  305.  by  Saturday 
night.  That  only  applies  to  the  present 
period  of  good  trade  ;  when  work  is  slack 
the  case  is  no  doubt  different.  But  it  was 
something  of  a  revelation  to  one  to  learn 
that  such  good  wages  are  within  the  reach 
of  this  class. 

Another  interesting  case  of  good  pay 
where  one  does  not  expect  it  is  that  of 
women  employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  at 
Leicester.  My  information  here  is  from 
the  trade  union.  The  chief  industry  of 
Leicester   is  now  bootmaking,   and  it  ap- 
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pears  that  there  has  lately  been  a  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  female  labour.  The 
reason  given  to  me  was  that  the  hosiery 
trade  is  more  attractive  because  of  the  high 
wages.  Many  girls,  I  was  told,  make 
from  25s.  to  30^.  a  week,  and  their  average 
earnings  are  not  less  than  20s.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  include  young  girls  or  be- 
ginners. An  interesting  point  about  it  is 
that  they  earn  this  money  on  machines  of 
recent  introduction,  which  turn  out  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  hose  at  an  incred- 
ibly low  price.  Within  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Chaplin,  secretary  of  the  union,  the 
rate  per  dozen  half-hose  has  fallen  from 
35.  6d.  to  3d. ,  and  yet  the  women  minding 
these  machines  can  earn  the  wages  men- 
tioned. The  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  in 
1906  gave  the  average  earnings  of  women 
employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  at  Leicester 
as  16s.  2d.  I  gather  that  a  marked  ad- 
vance has  been  made  since  then. 

These  instances  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  upward  tendency.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  has  as  yet  affected  all  classes, 
and  still  less  that  there  is  no  case  for 
further  advances.  As  that  construction  is 
likely   to   be  put  on  what  has  been  said 
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above,  I  expressly  disclaim  it  beforehand. 
I  am  merely  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  rising  tendency  of 
earnings,  particularly  among  the  lower-paid 
groups.  Levelling- up  is,  I  believe,  a  sign 
of  the  times,  and  we  may  look  for  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  evidence  indicating  that 
it  has  been  accompanied  by  the  levelling- 
down  of  higher-paid  grades.  All  the  in- 
formation available  goes  to  show  that  they 
are  earning  high  wages.  That  is  certainly 
the  case  with  miners,  and  they  form  by 
far  the  largest  group  to  which  the  minimum 
wage  applies. 


Cost  of  Living 

Increased  earnings  have  been  accom- 
panied by  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
upward  movement  of  prices,  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  1905,  continued  last 
year  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  index 
numbers  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
show  the  following  movement  of  wholesale 
prices  during  the  last  eight  years  in  rela- 
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tion  to  1900,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard 

at  100  : — 

Wholesale  Prices 


1905  . 

•  97-6 

1909  . 

.  104-0 

1906  . 

.  100-5 

1910 

.  1087 

1907  . 

.  105-8 

191 1  . 

.  1093 

1908  . 

.  1028 

1912  . 

.  1150 

The  rise  between  191 1  and  191 2  is  57,  and 
the  largest  in  the  series.  The  correspond- 
ing movement  in  the  retail  prices  of  food 
in  London  is  as  follows  : — 


Retail  Food  Prices 


1905  . 

•  103-7 

1909  . 

.  108-2 

1906  . 

.  103-2 

1910  . 

.  1099 

1907  . 

.  1058 

191 1 

.  109-3 

1908  . 

.  1084 

1912  . 

.  "4"9 

The  total  rise  in  the  whole  period  is  much 
less  than  in  the  preceding  table,  because 
it  starts  from  a  higher  level  in  1905  ;  but 
the  point  reached  in  191 2  is  almost  the 
same  in  relation  to  the  standard  year  of 
1900  for  food  as  for  wholesale  prices,  and 
the  increase  in  1912  over  191 1  is  virtually 
identical.  Prices  were  going  up  all  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  reached  the 
highest  point  in  November.  The  figures 
given  above  have  reference  to  23  articles, 
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and  represent  the  net  change.  In  16  of 
them  an  increase  of  price  took  place  last 
year  ;  in  two,  one  of  which  was  milk,  a 
fall  ;  and  in  five  no  change.  Of  the 
articles  which  advanced  in  price  the  most 
important  were  rice  (ii"2  per  cent),  sugar 
(1C5  per  cent.),  bread  (9*1  per  cent),  beef 
(7 '5  per  cent.),  flour  (5*5  per  cent.),  butter 
(47  per  cent.),  mutton  (3*9  per  cent). 
Sugar,  however,  fell  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  and  was  11  per  cent 
below  the  191 1  price  in  December.  With 
regard  to  bread,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  rise  of  9*1  per  cent,  recorded  for  London 
was  exceptional.  In  the  26  principal  towns 
it  was  only  4*9  per  cent.,  and  in  12  of 
them  the  price  last  December  was  the  same 
as  in  191 1.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
relation  enhanced  prices  bear  to  enhanced 
earnings  (not  rates  of  wages),  but  it  is 
clear  that  any  benefit  derived  from  the 
latter  must  be  largely  discounted  by  the 
former. 


IV 
LABOUR    DISPUTES 


Reckoned  by  the  number  of  persons  in- 
volved in  strikes  and  the  days  of  work  lost, 
191 2  was  the  stormiest  year  known  since 
statistical  records  have  been  kept  ;  but  the 
number  of  disputes  was  greater  in  191 1. 
These  two  years  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  preceding  ones  over  a  consider- 
able period.  The  following  table  gives  the 
official  figures  for  1911  and  1912  and  the 
preceding  ten  years  : 


Year 

No.  of 

No.  of  persons 

Duration  in 

disputes 

affected 

days 

I9OI 

642 

179,546 

4,142,287 

I902 

442 

256,667 

3479-255 

I903 

387 

116,901 

2,338,668 

1904 

355 

87,208 

1,484,220 

1905 

358 

93-503 

2,470,189 

1906 

486 

217,773 

3,028,816 

I907 

601 

147,498 

2,l62,I5l 
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Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

No.  of  persons 
affected 

Duration  in 
days 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

399 
436 
53i 

295,507 
300,819 
515.165 

10,834,189 
2,773.986 
9,894,831 

Average    of 
10  years  . 

463 

221,058 

4,258,859 

191 1 

1912  . 

9°3 
821 

961,980 
1,437,032 

IO,3I9,59I 

40,346,400 

In  the  last  two  years  more  persons  have 
been  involved  in  strikes  than  in  the  pre- 
vious ten  years  put  together,  and  the 
number  of  days  lost  was  far  greater.  It 
is  a  remarkable  record  when  reduced  to 
figures  in  this  way,  and  one  without 
parallel.  There  were  more  strikes  in  1894 
(929)  and  in  1896  (926)  than  even  in  191 1, 
but  the  number  of  persons  involved  and  the 
duration  were  comparatively  small,  especi- 
ally in  1896.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
191 1— 12  experience  was  in  1893,  when 
634,000  persons  were  involved  in  615  dis- 
putes and  over  30,000,000  days  were  lost. 
That,  too,  was  a  year  of  miners'  and 
dockers'  strikes,  and  also,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  of  Home  Rule  in  Parliament  ; 
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but  the  disputes  of  that  time  occurred  on 
a  downward  movement  of  trade,  whereas 
recently  they  have  been  on  an  upward  one. 
The  fact  contains  a  serious  warning  for  the 
future,  to  which  I  shall  return  later  on. 

Labour   Organization 

The  efficient  cause  of  the  extended 
action  of  labour  disputes  shown  above  is 
the  completer  state  of  organization  and  the 
closer  relation  between  trade  groups  than 
that  which  existed  twenty  years  ago.  This 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  two  great  dis- 
putes which  particularly  marked  the  years 
191 1  and  1912.  These  were  the  general 
railway  strike  in  191 1  and  the  general  coal 
strike  in  1912.  The  former  failed  to  realize 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  all  the  railway- 
men  in  the  country  at  the  same  time,  but 
it  succeeded  in  bringing  out  some  men  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  and  nearly 
all  the  men  in  some  places  separated  by 
long  distances.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
very  widespread  though  imperfect  organi- 
zation. The  coal  strike,  on  the  other 
hand,  completely  realized  the  intention  of 
general   and  simultaneous   action  ;    it  was 
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the  result  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
perfect  organization  that  has  yet  been  seen. 
It  originated  in  South  Wales  through 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  ;  but  the  solidarity  of  the  miners' 
unions  throughout  the  country  led  them  to 
make  common  cause  whether  they  had  any 
grievances  of  their  own  or  not,  as  was  the 
case  in  some  districts.  A  large  minority 
of  116,000  men  voted  against  the  strike, 
but  they  all  loyally  accepted  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  and  came  out.  The  contrast 
between  the  united  and  massive  move  of 
1912  and  the  scattered,  independent  action 
of  different  districts  in  1893  demonstrates 
by  the  convincing  evidence  of  actual  trial 
the  advance  in  organization  made  in  twenty 
years.  The  pre-eminence  of  191 2  as  the 
greatest  strike  year  on  record  was  entirely 
due  to  the  miners  ;  but  for  them  it  would 
not  have  been  an  exceptional  year.  They 
accounted  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  persons  involved  and  daj-s  lost. 

The  case  of  the  transport  workers,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  respects  still  more  instruc- 
tive, because  organization  in  that  industrial 
group  is  more  difficult  and  more  recent. 
They  accounted  for  pretty  nearly  half  the 
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persons  involved  in  191 1,  and  played  the 
same  part  in  making  it  exceptional  as 
the  miners  in  19 12.  The  general  railway- 
strike,  mentioned  above,  was  only  a  single 
incident  among  many,  and,  though  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  display  of  common 
action  in  itself,  was  much  more  so  as  part 
of  the  series  of  linked  strikes  which  ran 
through  all  the  sections  of  transport 
workers.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
like  it.  These  groups  were  not — and  are 
not — combined  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
the  miners  ;  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  except 
the  Thames  lightermen,  really  well  organ- 
ized. But  they  displayed  a  curious 
solidarity.  The  strikes  were  not  merely 
"sympathetic"  ;  they  were  prepared  and 
to  some  extent  connected  through  a  central 
organization,  though  they  came  off  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  tie  was  loose  and 
unable  to  stand  much  strain.  It  broke 
down  completely  on  the  occasion  of  the 
London  dock  strike  in  19 12  ;  but  its 
existence  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ignored. 
Evidence  that  a  more  regular  and  stable 
advance  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of 
closer  union  is  afforded  by  the  quite  recent 
fusion  of  three  of  the  rail  way  men's  societies 
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into  a  national   union  with   an   aggregate 
membership  approaching  200,000. 

The  rapid  and  decisive  growth  of  trade 
unionism  in  the  last  three  years,  after  a 
period  of  comparative  stagnation,  modified 
by  annual  fluctuations,  is  shared  to  some 
extent  by  all  the  large  groups  of  industries  ; 
but  it  has  been  most  active  in  the  transport 
trades  and  the  general  labour  section.  The 
total  membership  of  the  unions  represented 
at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  increased  by 
340,000,  or  20'8  per  cent.,  between  191 1  and 
1912  ;  but  two  groups — namely,  transport 
workers  and  "  chemical  gas  and  general 
labourers  " — accounted  for  210,000,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  addition. 
The  first  increased  by  82  per  cent,  and 
the  second  by  103  per  cent.  The  only 
other  group  which  contributed  largely  to 
the  increased  total  was  the  textile  with  an 
advance  of  23  per  cent.  The  facts  point 
to  a  special  growth  of  unionism  among  the 
previously  less  organized  groups.  That  is, 
of  course,  to  be  expected,  because  they  offer 
more  scope  for  an  organizing  movement. 
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Causes  of  Disputes 

The  upward  wave  of  unionism  is  doubly 
connected  with  the  prevalence  of  disputes 
both  as  cause  and  effect.  The  two  prin- 
cipal disputes  in  1912,  next  to  the  coal 
strike,  took  place  on  the  question  of 
unionism.  They  were  the  lock-out  in  the 
cotton-weaving  trade  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  London  dock  strike 
in  the  summer.  Both  events  were  the 
immediate  outcome  of  efforts  to  force  un- 
willing workers  into  the  unions,  and  they 
point  to  a  marked  revival  of  the  compul- 
sory trade  union  spirit.  There  were  many 
antecedent  signs  of  the  same  thing.  In 
191 1  trade  unionism  was  the  cause  of  79 
disputes  directly  involving  327,000  persons, 
which  is  just  ten  times  as  many  as  in 
19 10  and  16  times  as  many  as  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years.  Clearly  a 
great  expansion  of  activity  had  rather 
suddenly  set  in.  At  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  last  September  a  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  declaring  that 
the  time  had  come  for  unionists  to  refuse 
to  work  with  non-unionists  ;  and  that 
policy  has  been  repeatedly  acted  on  since. 
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In  some  cases  employers  have  given  way 
and  discharged  non-unionists  without  a 
strike,  or  the  non-unionists  have  them- 
selves given  way,  but  in  several  others 
there  have  been  strikes  on  the  question. 

On  the  reverse  side,  the  success  of  many 
strikes  has  reacted  on  the  unions  and 
stimulated  their  growth,  as  it  usually  does. 
Men  join  because  they  see  some  tangible 
benefit  got  out  of  organization.  This  has 
been  particularly  the  case  with  the  trans- 
port workers,  who  were  highly  successful 
in  1911. 

Organization  is,  however,  only  the  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  great  majority  of  dis- 
putes are  directly  concerned  with  the  end, 
which  is  either  wages  or  hours  of  labour. 
The  latter  cause  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, and  often  only  another  way  of  raising 
wages  by  increasing  overtime,  which  is 
paid  at  a  higher  rate.  In  191 1  wages  were 
the  direct  cause  of  576  strikes,  involving 
a  total  of  470,000  persons  and  a  loss  of 
7,530,000  days.  A  reference  to  the  table 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  will  show 
the  proportion  these  figures  bear  to  the 
whole.  In  1912,  for  which  full  details  are 
not  yet  available,  the  proportion  of  persons 
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involved  and  days  lost  was  much  higher, 
because  of  the  coal  strike,  which  was 
entirely  on  the  question  of  wages.  In 
both  years  the  question  of  wages  practically 
meant  demands  for  an  increase.  Disputes 
about  proposed  decreases  and  readjustments 
were  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

Recent  Disputes 

The  same  principal  causes — namely,  de- 
mands for  increased  wages  and  refusal  to 
work  with  non-unionists — are  still  in  active 
operation.  During  the  past  six  months 
down  to  the  end  of  January  there  have 
been  352  disputes  involving  160,000  per- 
sons, pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  period.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  none  of  them  has  been  on  a 
very  large  scale.  They  have,  in  fact,  all 
been  of  a  local  and  sectional  character. 
The  most  considerable  were  the  strike  on 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  in  December 
and  the  L,ondon  taxi-cab  dispute  in  January. 
The  first  was  an  exceptional  affair,  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  engine-driver  Knox 
and  involving  a  question  of  discipline. 
The  second  was  also  exceptional,  being  in 
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effect  a  case  of  resistance  to  a  proposed 
reduction  of  wages.  It  went  on  longer 
than  any  other  recent  dispute,  and  that 
fact  is  significant.  There  have  been 
others  obstinately  fought,  but  they  have 
been  on  a  small  scale.  The  previous 
tendency  to  make  common  cause  and 
extend  the  area  of  disputes  has  receded 
for  the  present.  The  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way strike  just  mentioned  was  a  noticeable 
illustration.  It  was  not  supported  either 
by  the  general  body  of  railwaymen  on  the 
same  line  or  by  the  central  executive  of  the 
unions. 

The  recent  tendency  has  been  both  to 
confine  disputes  and  to  settle  them  quickly. 
But  the  disposition  to  discourage  hostilities 
has  gone  further.  The  word  ' '  dispute  ' ' 
in  the  official  sense  means  an  interruption 
of  work,  and  it  has  been  used  in  that  sense 
throughout  this  chapter  as  virtually  synony- 
mous with  ' '  strike. ' '  But  a  great  many 
disputes  in  the  general  sense  of  differences 
between  employers  and  employed  have 
occurred  without  proceeding  so  far.  Some 
have  been  amicably  settled  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  really  represent  improved 
relations  ;  others  have  been  rather  damped 
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down  than  settled,  and  so  far  as  that  is  the 
case  the  surface  calm  is  deceptive.  Among 
such  abortive  or  undeveloped  disputes  are 
some  of  a  formidable  character.  One  of 
them,  which  threatens  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  was  fully  discussed  by  a  well- 
informed  correspondent  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Times  of  November  27,  and 
in  a  more  recent  one  on  April  7.  It 
concerns  the  boiler-makers,  who  are  to-day 
the  real  shipbuilders.  A  peculiar  restive- 
ness  has  affected  this  group  for  three  or 
four  years  past,  and  they  have  recently 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  national 
agreement  to  which  the  other  unions  are 
parties.  Last  autumn  an  agitation  among 
them  became  acute.  It  embraced  three 
points — (1)  increased  rate  of  pay  for 
riveters  ;  (2)  abolition  of  piecework ;  (3)  the 
old  question  of  the  limitation  of  appren- 
tices. A  strike  has  been  staved  off  and 
various  negotiations  are  going  on  now,  but 
nothing  has  been  settled.  Other  cases  of 
serious  trouble  which  have  been  kept 
under  but  are  still  alive  concern  the  miners. 
In  certain  coalfields  the  men  have  been 
and  are  seething  with  discontent.  Among 
them  West  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland 
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are  conspicuous,  the  former  on  account  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  the  latter  on 
account  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act.  The 
avoidance  of  overt  trouble  in  all  these  and 
other  cases  is  strong  evidence  of  the  reluct- 
ance to  proceed  to  extremities,  prevailing 
at  the  moment.  But  their  significance  for 
the  future  is  another  question,  to  which  I 
shall  return  in  a  later  article. 


V 

LABOUR  MOVEMENTS 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  tangible 
facts,  with  the  objective  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  much  easier  than  the 
subjective  side  or  the  relation  of  human 
beings  towards  the  facts,  which  is  governed 
by  a  multitude  of  intangible  things — 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  habits,  and 
mental  states  of  all  kinds.  To  go  astray 
in  this  uncertain  region,  to  miss  what  is 
there  and  see  what  is  not,  is  only  too  easy. 
But  to  know  what  is  going  on  one  must 
explore  it  ;  and  I  can  only  make  the 
attempt,  begging  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  know  better. 

To  judge  from  the  Labour  newspapers, 
of  which  I  am  a  diligent  and  appreciative 
reader,  tremendous  events  are  imminent. 
National  strikes  are  preparing,  and  political 
campaigns  are  in  progress  for  enforcing 
55 
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vast  changes  in  the  economic  order,  of 
which  the  most  modest  and  practicable 
are  a  statutory  universal  minimum  wage 
and  eight  hours'  day.  These  activities 
are  not  negligible,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  their  true  value.  The  promoters 
are  enthusiasts  and  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  the  prospects  of  success.  Perhaps  they 
profess  more  confidence  than  they  really 
feel,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  rank  and 
file.  When  one  goes  about  the  country 
among  the  rank  and  file  and  learns  the 
views  of  the  men  on  the  spot,  who  are  at 
work  or  who  represent  the  interests  of 
those  at  work,  and  come  into  daily  contact 
with  them,  one  gets  a  different  impression. 
The  state  of  feeling  varies  so  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
are  so  many  cross-currents  that  all  general 
statements  are  subject.to  qualification  :  but 
it  is  possible  to  work  out  some  fairly  valid 
conclusions. 

Trade  Unionism,  Socialism,  and 
Syndicalism 

The    Labour    movement,    by    which    I 
mean  the  sum  of  conscious  efforts  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  wage-earners,  runs 
at  present  in  three  distinct  lines,  differing 
both  in  aim  and  in  method.  These  are 
Trade  Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Syn- 
dicalism. There  are  others  of  a  subsidiary, 
or  at  least  less  prominent,  order  ;  but  these 
three  are  the  most  active  forces  of  the 
moment.  They  run  parallel  to  some 
extent,  and  mingle  at  certain  points,  but 
are  nevertheless  distinct  and  frequently  in 
sharp  contrast.  With  regard  to  aims,  that 
of  Trade  Unionism  is  confined  to  improving 
the  condition  of  wage-earners  in  any  way 
and  to  any  degree  that  seems  desirable  or 
practicable  at  any  given  moment.  Such 
improvement  has  no  declared  limit  ;  it  is 
quite  indefinite,  but  necessarily  gradual 
and  sought  step  by  step.  The  aims  of  the 
other  two  go  far  beyond  that ;  they  are 
revolutionary.  They  seek  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  existing  social  and 
economic  order  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
less  will  really  improve  the  condition  of 
the  wage-earners.  So  far  they  go  together 
and  agree  in  differing  from  Trade  Unionism. 
Where  they  differ  in  turn  is  in  regard  to 
the  order  they  would  set  up  in  place  of  the 
existing  one,   but  still   more  in  regard  to 
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the    means  they  would  use   to   effect    the 
revolution. 

Means  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
— (i)  industrial  action  ;  (2)  political  action. 
The  first  means  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  better  terms  by  bar- 
gaining or  fighting  with  employers  ;  the 
second  means  the  control,  partial  or  com- 
plete, of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  legislation  intended  to  promote 
the  desired  end.  Here  Socialism  stands 
apart  while  the  other  two  go  together  to 
some  extent.  Socialism  is  all  for  political 
action  ;  Trade  Unionism  and  Syndicalism 
are  for  industrial  action,  but  with  a 
difference.  Syndicalists  would  have 
nothing  but  industrial  action,  and  would 
confine  it  to  fighting  ;  they  do  not  believe 
in  bargaining.  Trade  Unionism,  on  the 
contrary,  relies  chiefly  on  bargaining  in  its 
industrial  action,  and  is  ready  to  combine 
a  certain  amount  of  politics  with  it.  Thus 
Trade  Unionism  stands  in  the  middle  ;  it 
has  some  affinity  to  Socialism  on  the 
political  side  and  to  Syndicalism  on  the 
industrial.  But  the  relation  is  not  equally 
close,  because  it  is  far  more  occupied  with 
industrial  than  with  political  action,   and 
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is  consequently  more  nearly  allied  to  Syn- 
dicalism. The  latter  is  in  fact  Trade 
Unionism  with  a  revolutionary  aim  and 
the  preferential  use  of  violent  means.  How- 
do  the  three  stand  respectively  in  the  favour 
of  the  wage-earners  ? 

Types  op  Workmen 

Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  question 
by  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
psychology  of  workmen  published  in  The 
Times  of  December  30  under  the  heading 
of  "  A  Workman's  Point  of  View."  The 
writer  distinguished  three  classes — (1)  a 
low  type  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  scale, 
"best  described  as  a  loafer"  ;  (2)  the  semi- 
intellectual  and  highly  ambitious  worker 
at  the  other  end  ;  (3)  the  average  work- 
man, who  comes  between  the  two  extremes 
and  forms  the  vast  majority.  Of  the  last 
it  was  said  that  "  so  long  as  the  wage  is 
reasonable,  the  conditions  of  labour  not 
too  intense,  and  the  social  liberty  fairly 
wide,  this  average  workman  is  as  contented 
as  human  nature  will  permit."  This  is 
very  well  put.  Everybody  who  has  been 
much  among  workmen  will  recognise  these 
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types.  The  first  are  unimportant  except 
when  trouble  is  acute  and  opportunities  of 
violence  arise.  They  are  then  recruits  of 
Syndicalism  and  agents  of  disorder.  At 
other  times  they  are  passive. 

The  Young  Intellectuals 

The  second  are  very  important.  There 
have  always  been  such  men  and  they  have 
left  their  mark  on  history.  But  the  pre- 
sent time  seems  to  me  distinguished  by 
two  facts  in  regard  to  them.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  more  numerous  than  they 
used  to  be  and  increasing  in  number.  I 
do  not  mean  that  geniuses  and  history 
makers  out  of  the  workshop  are  more 
common,  but  men  with  a  bent  for  intellec- 
tual occupations  certainly  are.  It  may  be 
merely  that  improved  educational  facilities 
are  realizing  latent  capacities  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  the 
chief  explanation.  But  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  young  men 
of  intellectual  capacity  and  aspirations  are 
being  turned  out  in  increasing  numbers. 
In  the  second  place  they  find  congenial 
occupation    to  their  hand  in  the  work  of 
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organizing  their  fellows,  in  writing  and 
speaking,  in  carrying  on  political  and 
educational  propaganda,  in  agitating,  in 
local  government  work,  with  the  prospect 
of  Parliament  behind  it.  These  are  modern 
developments,  and  they  offer  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  older  and  more  laborious 
process  of  rising  in  the  industrial  scale, 
especially  to  those  who  have  no  bent  for 
business.  So  we  see  this  class  expanding 
in  activity  and  numbers  with  the  new 
generation,  and  naturally  newer  and  more 
ambitious  ideas  appeal  to  them  more  than 
older  and  more  moderate  ones.  Young, 
ardent,  ambitious,  and  self-confident,  they 
find  the  ideal  of  an  economic  revolution 
more  satisfying  than  the  sober  aims  of 
Trade  Unionism.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
ready  recruits  to  Socialism,  which  appeals 
to  them  on  one  side  with  its  airs  of 
scientific  certainty,  and  on  the  other  with 
its  exalted  promises  of  human  progress. 
But  more  recently  a  rival  has  entered  the 
field  in  the  shape  of  Syndicalism.  It 
offers  a  still  more  complete  revolution  to 
be  attained  by  speedier  and,  apparently, 
more  practical  means  ;  and  it  is  backed  by 
the  very   latest    philosophic    cult.      These 
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are  formidable  attractions  ;  and  though  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  yet 
ousted  Socialism  in  the  favour  of  the  young 
idealists,  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  making 
way  among  them. 


What  the  Workman  Wants 

The  real  question  of  the  moment,  how- 
ever, lies  with  the  third  class,  the  ordinary 
workmen,  who  form  the  great  majority. 
What  do  they  think  and  what  do  they 
want  ?  They  want  what  most  people 
want,  and  that  is  a  bit  more  than  they 
have  got.  A  little  more  money,  a  little 
more  comfort  and  leisure,  a  little  more 
amusement,  a  little  more  freedom,  and  a 
little  more  security.  When  they  get  a 
little  they  are  more  inclined  to  be  content 
than  most  people  until  they  grow  used  to 
it,  and  then  they  begin  to  want  a  bit  more 
again,  just  like  everybody  else.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  asked  to  give  up 
something  and  to  lower  a  standard  once 
enjoyed  they  object  intensely,  just  like 
everybody  else,  and  resist  to  the  utmost. 
Why  anybody  should  be  surprised  at  this, 
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or    how  any    rational    person    can    expect 
anything  else,  passes  my  comprehension. 

The  men  of  this  class  are  not  keen  about 
any  movement  except  when  the  shoe 
pinches.  They  do  not  believe  in  revolu- 
tion or  high-flown  ideas,  and  do  not  care 
much  for  Labour  politics.  Theories  bore 
them.  They  do  not  buy  the  Labour 
papers  to  any  extent  ;  the  papers  they  do 
buy  are  the  halfpenny  local  evening  ones, 
with  the  day's  results  of  football  and  horse- 
racing.  When  the  shoe  pinches  hard 
enough  and  they  can  get  no  relief,  their 
idea  is  to  get  together  and  refuse  to  work. 
This  brings  them  to  Trade  Unionism,  and 
so  far  as  they  take  part  in  any  movement 
it  is  this.  It  seems  to  them  the  obvious 
thing  to  do,  and  so  it  is.  The  shoe  has 
been  pinching  in  these  last  years.  There 
was  a  long  spell  of  bad  trade  in  which 
wages  did  not  rise,  while  earnings  fell 
through  slack  and  irregular  employment, 
and  necessaries  were  dearer.  At  the  same 
time  the  speeding  up  of  work,  forced  on 
employers  by  world-wide  competition  and 
the  effort  to  meet  bad  times,  involved 
driving  in  mill  and  workshop.  The  men 
knew  well  enough  that   times  were   bad, 
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and  they  were  really  very  patient.  But 
when  trade  improved  they  asked  for  a  share 
in  it  and  for  relief  from  the  pinching  shoe. 
Who  shall  blame  them  ?  Hence  the 
strikes  and  the  upward  swing  of  Trade 
Unionism.  They  are  still  asking,  and  with 
success,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter.  Trade  Unionism  has,  in  fact, 
succeeded,  and  is  in  the  ascendant  ;  it  has 
some  tangible  results  to  its  credit.  The 
political  and  the  revolutionary  are  for  the 
time  beine  set  back. 


Local  Differences 

In  saying  this  I  am  speaking  generally 
and  broadly  summarizing  the  tendency  of 
forces.  But  if  any  one  points  to  particular 
areas  and  questions  its  applicability  to 
them,  or  if  any  one  asks  whether  Trade 
Unionism  itself  has  not  been  influenced  by 
the  more  extreme  movements,  I  must  begin 
to  qualify.  A  very  curious  and  interesting 
circumstance  is  the  difference  of  atmosphere 
one  finds  prevailing  in  different  places. 
There  are  what  I  call  storm  centres,  places 
exceptionally  liable  to  acute  trouble  ;  others 
are   as  exceptionally  free    from    it.       Bir- 
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mingham  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
latter,  and  the  Midlands  generally  share  the 
character.  Some  local  circumstances  may 
account  in  part  for  it.  The  industries  are 
very  numerous  and  varied,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  in  small  establish- 
ments. There  is  more  of  the  traditional 
relation  which  existed  when  employers 
were  generally  ex-workmen  than  in  other 
districts.  Many  employers  are  still  of  that 
class.  It  is  not  that  they  treat  their  work- 
people better  or  pay  them  more  ;  for  they 
do  not,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  that 
there  is  more  in  common  ;  employer  and 
employed  are  closer  together,  and  the  latter 
know  the  difficulties  of  the  "  master,"  who 
works  as  hard  as  they  do  and  is  little  better 
off.  But  the  pacific  atmosphere  is  general ; 
it  is  shared  by  classes  of  workmen,  such  as 
miners  and  railwaymen,  to  whom  those 
conditions  do  not  apply  and  who  are  most 
restless  in  other  parts.  There  are  occa- 
sional strikes  ;  there  have  been  some  lately, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few.  As  a  rule 
both  sides  are  ready  to  settle  differences  in 
a  reasonable  way  ;  the  spirit  of  constant 
and  acute  hostility  is  conspicuously  absent. 
As  one  proceeds  north   the   atmosphere 
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changes.  Sheffield  is  not  a  storm  centre, 
but  it  is  much  less  peaceful  than  Birming- 
ham. The  miners  and  the  railwaymen 
have  not  the  Warwickshire  calm,  but  they 
are  less  touchy  and  pugnacious  than  in  the 
stormy  North  ;  the  men  in  the  great  steel 
works  include  a  pretty  strong  element  with 
advanced  views,  but  they  are  not  so  ready 
to  fight  as  in  the  northern  shipyards  ;  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Socialism,  but  much  less 
than  in  the  West  Riding. 

Storm   Centres 

Bradford  is  the  greatest  stronghold  of 
Socialism  in  the  country  and  the  centre  of 
a  stormy  region.  The  people  have  always 
been  given  to  strong  views  and  energetic 
deeds  in  this  latitude,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
revolt.  It  has  found  an  outlet  rather  in 
the  political  than  the  industrial  sphere 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  which  had  Bradford  for  its 
birthplace  ;  but  I  gather,  from  various 
signs  and  sources  of  information,  that  some 
change  is  taking  place.  Some  of  the 
young  men  are  lending  an  ear  to  Syn- 
dicalism.      This   doctrine   has   been  very 
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actively  preached  among  trie  railwaymen, 
and  the  events  of  19  n  showed  that  it  was 
not  without  effect.  Leeds  is  an  example. 
It  is  a  railway  storm  centre  ;  and  an  in- 
formant intimately  in  touch  with  all 
sections  of  labour  in  the  town,  but  not  in 
sympathy  with  Syndicalism,  told  me  that  it 
was  making  way  there.  But  the  same  spirit 
prevails  more  or  less  right  across  the 
country  here.  Manchester  is  the  pro- 
vincial head-quarters  of  Syndicalism.  Both 
it  and  Liverpool  were  great  storm  centres 
in  the  transport  strikes.  The  North-East 
Coast  is  another  stormy  region.  But  every- 
where one  finds  local  differences  and  dis- 
crepancies. Newcastle,  for  instance,  is  a 
storm  centre,  but  Darlington  is  not ;  the 
Northumberland  miners  are  discontented 
and  restless,  the  Durham  miners  are  quiet. 
In  Lancashire  similar  differences  are  to  be 
found. 

Everything,  therefore,  cannot  be  put 
down  to  the  "  atmosphere,"  though  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  real  influence.  The 
personal  factor  is  also  very  important,  and 
it  works  on  both  sides.  An  influential 
leader  of  the  men  can  do  much  to  moderate 
or  inflame  them,  and  so  can  an  employer 
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or  a  representative  of  employers.  All  these 
factors  go  to  modify  any  generalization 
about  the  state  of  feeling.  Still  I  believe 
it  to  be  broadly  true  that  Trade  Unionism 
holds  the  field  to-day,  though  extreme 
views  may  prevail  here  and  there.  Even 
in  Bradford  a  trade  dispute  is  conducted  on 
regular  lines.  The  dyers  have  for  several 
years  had  a  conciliation  board  with  a 
standing  agreement,  and  penalties  for 
breach.  A  dispute  was  going  on  for 
months  last  year,  and  about  6,000  men 
came  out  on  strike  early  in  January,  but  it 
was  all  quite  orderly,  and  a  settlement  by 
agreement  was  effected  in  February. 

Is  Trade  Unionism  Changed? 

The  second  question  suggested  above, 
whether  Trade  Unionism  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  extremists  and  has  changed 
its  character,  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 
The  whole  thing  is  at  present  in  a  state 
of  flux,  and  opposing  forces  are  struggling 
with  one  another.  It  certainly  has  been 
influenced.  It  took  a  political  turn  in 
1906  and  a  violent  one  in  191 1,  which  was 
a  reaction    against    the   first.      There  has 
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since  been  a  reaction  against  this  too,  and 
a  return  to  the  older  and  more  steady-going 
form.  The  coal  strike  was  in  its  inception 
a  triumph  for  the  extremists,  but  in  its 
conduct  and  conclusion  the  moderate 
element  prevailed.  There  is  something 
extraordinarily  massive  and  solid  about 
Trade  Unionism  in  this  country.  It  is 
very  hard  to  move,  and  though  it  takes  on 
surface  changes,  they  do  not  last.  Its  pre- 
eminently practical  character  brings  it  back. 
Leaders  may  be,  and  are,  captured  by 
political  and  revolutionary  ideas,  but  the 
mass  are  not  ;  they  are  only  driven  to 
them  by  the  pinching  shoe.  Considering 
the  intensely  active  propaganda  constantly 
carried  on,  it  always  surprises  me  that  so 
liitle  impression  is  made.  Men  go  to 
meetings,  listen  to  and  applaud  fiery  ex- 
hortations, but  let  it  all  out  at  the  other 
ear.  A  leading  trade  unionist  in  New- 
castle, whom  I  asked  about  Syndicalism 
there,  said  that  if  Tom  Mann  came  he 
would  get  a  good  hearing,  but  would  leave 
no  impression.  That  experience  is  common. 
Meetings,  lectures,  and  addresses  are  a  form 
of  entertainment,  and  are  not  taken  much 
more  seriously    by   most    of   the  audience 
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than  other  entertainments.  As  for  propa- 
gandist literature,  it  is  about  as  popular  as 
tracts,  and  no  wonder ;  it  says  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  like  a  hurdy-gurdy 
that  never  stops.  Socialism  is  the  champion 
hurdy-gurdy  of  our  time.  It  grinds  out 
one  simple  tune,  which  an  average  ear  can 
pick  up  at  the  first  hearing.  It  is  a  catchy 
tune  and  pleases  children,  but  incessant 
repetition  causes  a  buzzing  in  the  head 
which  drives  a  man  to  go  and  get  a  drink. 
I  am  sure  that  Syndicalism  is  welcomed 
largely  as  a  relief  to  this  intolerable  bore  ; 
it  is  a  new  tune. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  doctrines  have 
left  Trade  Unionism  untouched,  and  still 
less  that  they  will  have  no  influence  in  the 
future.  They  have  left  their  mark,  and 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  their  turn 
again  when  the  shoe  pinches  and  other 
means  fail.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
a  rather  widespread  impression  that  they 
are  not  of  much  use  for  getting  relief,  and 
Trade  Unionism  can  do  better  without 
them. 


VI 

PROSPECTS    AND    THE    PART    OF 
EMPLOYERS 

The  questions  that  most  interest  the 
general  public  are,  I  suppose,  what  is 
going  to  happen  and  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  industrial  strife.  I  will  try  to 
gather  up  the  threads  of  what  has  gone 
before  and  give  some  sort  of  answer. 

The  Immediate  Prospects 

With  regard  to  the  first  question  no 
one  can  pretend  to  speak  with  much  con- 
fidence ;  but  the  immediate  prospect  seems 
to  me  fairly  hopeful,  so  long  as  trade 
continues  good.  The  pinching  shoe  has 
been  eased  in  the  tightest  places,  and  the 
general  tension  is  relaxed.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adjusted  to  other 
tender  spots  without  any  great  difficulty. 
There  are  four  main  factors  in  the  problem, 
71 
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two  external  and  two  internal.  The  first 
are  the  state  of  trade  and  the  cost  of  living  ; 
the  second  are  the  respective  attitudes  of 
employers  and  employed.  The  state  of 
trade  is  the  most  important  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  first  chapter.  So  long  as  it 
continues  good,  easements  are  possible  and 
employers  have  a  strong  inducement  to 
make  them.  What  will  happen  when  it 
falls  off  is  another  question,  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on  ;  I  am  now  assuming  its 
continuance  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
improved  conditions  it  renders  possible  are, 
however,  offset  by  rising  prices,  and  if  the 
upward  movement  continues,  as  it  seems 
to  be  doing,  the  shoe  will  eventually  pinch 
again.  But  prices  are  much  less  important 
than  the  state  of  trade  in  their  immediate 
influence.  Whatever  economists  may  say 
about  real  and  nominal  wages,  what  a  man 
goes  by  is  the  nominal  wage.  The  money 
that  he  has  in  his  hand  is  a  tangible  object, 
which  his  mind  grasps  instantaneously  and 
compares  automatically  with  a  fixed  stan- 
dard, whatever  that  may  be.  The  mental 
process  is  direct  and  simple.  A  shilling 
or  two  more,  a  shilling  or  two  less — he  is 
conscious  of  the  difference  at  once  and  with- 
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out  effort.    He  is  not  similarly  conscious  of 
a  difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
shillings.       That    requires    some    thinking 
out.      Its  effects  are  not  concentrated  in  a 
single  tangible  object ;    they  are  dispersed 
over  a  number  of  items  purchased  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  different  members  of 
the  household.      The  net  result  is  eventu- 
ally   felt,    but    it    takes    time    and   is   not 
clearly  realized  then.      The  wives  are  more 
quickly  and  clearly  aware  of  it  than  the  men. 
Statistics  of  prices   take  no  account  of 
life  ;   they  include  a  lot   of  things  which 
some  people  never  buy  and  others  can  do 
without  ;  they  exclude  a  lot  of  things  in 
which  there  is  no  change.      If  a  man  pays 
no  more  for  his  evening  paper  with  "all 
the   winners,"    his   tram,    his   entrance   to 
the  football  field,  his  beer  and  tobacco  (not 
reckoning  the  quality),  what  is  it  to  him 
that  tapioca  has  gone  up  89  per  cent,  since 
1905  ?     In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  prices, 
the  most  important  household  articles  have 
gone  up  very  little — bread  4*4  per  cent., 
sugar  2 '9  per  cent.,  mutton  0*4  per  cent., 
pork    5*1     per    cent,    fish    4*2    per    cent. 
Higher  wages  with  higher  prices  give  far 
more  satisfaction   than  lower  ones   of  the 
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same  purchasing  power  ;  for  as  a  workman 
once  said  to  me,  "they  like  handling  the 
money."  I  conclude  that  if  trade  and 
employment  continue  good  prices  are  quite 
a  minor  factor,  though  one  should  not  lose 
sight  of  them. 

Attitude  of  Employers 

The  calming  effect  of  good  trade  depends, 
however,  on  the  behaviour  of  employers. 
If  it  is  not  translated  into  improvements  for 
the  employed,  but  only  into  higher  profits, 
then  it  becomes  a  cause  of  strife.  I  have 
hitherto  said  less  about  the  attitude  of 
employers  than  about  any  of  the  other 
factors,  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
and  far  more  susceptible  of  control  or 
direction  than  the  rest. 

Employers  have  to  some  extent  assimi- 
lated what  I  may  call  the  philosophy  of 
the  pinching  shoe.  The  lesson  of  the  last 
two  years  has  not  been  lost.  Advances 
of  wages,  which  were  at  first  resisted  and 
only  given  under  compulsion,  have  since 
been  made  voluntarily  or  through  joint 
boards.  But  for  this  there  would  have 
been  far  more  trouble.     In  the  shipyards, 
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for  instance,  three  consecutive  advances  of 
5  per  cent,  have  been  given  at  intervals. 
If  they  had  not  it  is  clear  from  the  present 
attitude  of  the  boiler-makers  that  the  in- 
dustry would  have  been  paralysed  by 
strikes.  Engineers  have  had  advances 
in  several  districts  during  the  last  few 
months.  Miners  have  had  various  ad- 
vances, and  in  some  districts  the  surface- 
men as  well.  The  case  of  the  railwaymen 
was  mentioned  in  a  previous  article.  In 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  increases  have 
been  given  under  sliding  scales  ;  but  those 
are  automatic,  and  in  a  different  category. 
There  are  many  other  cases  in  various 
industries,  and  altogether  a  perceptible 
change  has  taken  place.  But  a  good 
many  employers  appear  to  have  learnt 
nothing.  They  only  concede  anything 
when  compelled,  and  in  the  most  grudging 
spirit.  So  long  as  that  is  the  case  strikes 
will  go  on,  if  only  on  a  local  scale.  It  is 
simply  asking  for  them. 

Looking  at  these  cases  and  at  the  atti- 
tude of  employers  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of 
the  change  just  indicated,  I  doubt  if  the 
true  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart,  save 
by  a  few  here  and  there.     The  old  order 
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has  gone  ;  it  is  obsolete,  but  they  still 
cling  to  it.  Their  standpoint  is  the  old 
one  of  doing  as  little  as  they  can  for  the 
employed,  whereas  interest  and  duty  alike 
demand  the  opposite.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  what  is  done  on  particular 
occasions  or  in  particular  circumstances, 
but  of  what  should  be  the  standing  prin- 
ciple. Sometimes  fighting  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  then  let  them  fight,  and  stand 
to  their  guns.  What  many  have  been 
doing  lately  is  to  put  up  a  sham  fight  from 
mere  force  of  habit  and  then  run  away. 
Fighting  would  seldom  be  necessary  if 
there  were  general  recognition  by  em- 
ployers of  the  responsibility  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  power  they  wield  over 
the  lives  of  others.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
they  should  adopt  a  fussy  paternalism,  and 
play  the  part  of  Providence  to  the  em- 
ployed. That  is  not  the  way  ;  condescen- 
sion is  not  wanted.  But  to  respect  them, 
wish  them  well,  treat  them  fairly,  and  do 
what  they  can  for  them,  not  grudgingly 
or  of  necessity,  but  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
it — in  short,  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
"  put  yourself  in  his  place  " — that  is  what 
is  wanted. 
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So  long  as  employers  proceed  on  the 
opposite  principle  they  are  asking  for 
trouble,  and  they  will  certainly  get  it. 
1 '  Workmen  feel  like  rats  in  a  trap, ' '  said 
one  of  them  to  me  the  other  day.  It  is 
a  strong  expression,  too  strong  to  be 
generally  applicable  ;  but  I  understood  him 
very  well.  He  felt  like  that  himself,  be- 
cause he  was  a  fish  out  of  water  working 
in  the  boiler  shops  of  a  vast  concern,  and 
ordered  about  by  subordinate  officials  with 
half  his  brains.  He  is  one  of  the  young 
generation,  and  by  nature  cut  out  for  an 
intellectual  life,  a  very  intelligent,  sincere, 
and  high-minded  young  man,  who  inspired 
both  liking  and  respect.  Men  of  different 
calibre  are  less  sensitive,  but  the  way  to 
make  them  feel — and  behave — like  trapped 
rats  is  to  treat  them  so. 

The  Responsibility  op  Shareholders 

I  think  that  shareholders  have  here  a 
responsibility  which  they  ought  to  recog- 
nize, but  never  or  very  rarely  do,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Directors  and  managers  have 
to  please  the  shareholders,  and  the  only 
thing  that  is  supposed  to  please  them  is 
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a  good  dividend.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  it  is  the  only  thing,  at  any  rate  with 
a  good  many.  I  believe  that,  if  they 
thought  of  it  or  had  the  opportunity,  they 
would  affirm  that  they  desire  the  work- 
people to  be  well  treated,  that  they  do  not 
wish  any  man  to  suffer  hardship  which 
might  be  alleviated,  or  to  bear  a  burden 
which  might  be  lightened  without  jeopard- 
ising the  stability  of  the  business  (which 
would  do  the  workman  no  good).  If  they 
did  that  it  would  much  strengthen  the 
management  in  pursuing  a  conciliatory 
policy.  Several  years  ago,  when  a  strike 
was  imminent  on  one  of  our  chief  railways, 
I  published  in  The  Times  a  table  of  the 
actual  wages  received  by  all  the  grades 
of  men  employed  at  a  certain  station,  and 
I  was  told  that  shareholders  on  seeing  the 
list  had  written  to  the  directors  to  say  that 
some  of  the  wages  were  too  low.  At  any 
rate,  advances  were  given  to  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  strike  was  averted ;  but 
if  some  of  the  officials  had  had  their  way 
a  bitter  and  stubborn  conflict  would  have 
taken  place.  Of  course,  if  people  like  to 
have  avoidable  strikes  they  can  ;  but  do 
not  let  them  complain  of  "  labour  unrest" 
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and  of  agitators.     It  is  they  who  feed  un- 
rest, and  give  agitators  their  chance. 

Agitators 
There  are  born  agitators.  It  is  a  matter 
of  temperament.  They  belong  to  the  what- 
ever-is-is-wrong  school,  and  their  ideal  of 
industrial  conditions  seems  to  be  an  endless 
series  of  interminable  strikes.  Settlements 
and  agreements  are  repugnant  to  them. 
They  would  get  up  a  strike  in  Paradise. 
But  workmen  are  not  like  that,  and  agita- 
tors of  this  class  seldom  get  a  hold  unless 
there  is  something  to  go  upon.  The  pug- 
nacious and  grudging  employer  puts  it  into 
their  hand.  He  does  more  than  that ;  he 
makes  unwilling  agitators  of  trade  union 
officials  who  would  much  rather  lead  a 
quiet  life.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
that  lately.  The  throwing  over  of  leaders 
and  repudiation  of  their  advice  by  the  rank 
and  file,  who  have  insisted  on  a  more  pug- 
nacious policy,  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  recent  troubles.  It  is  not 
all  due  to  one  cause.  The  incitement  of 
extremists  has  been  at  work,  but  at  bottom 
there  has  been  the  pinching  shoe  and  the 
failure  of  employers  to  recognize  or  admit 
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it.  The  effect  is  to  tip  the  labour  balance 
down  on  the  side  of  the  extremists  and 
throw  the  moderate  men  into  their  arms. 

The  Handling  of  Men 

The  responsibility  of  employers  for  in- 
dustrial peace  or  war  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  economic  issue,  though  that  is 
the  most  important  point.  The  personal 
treatment  of  men  has  also  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  I  referred  to  this  briefly  in  the 
last  chapter,  but  it  is  worth  a  little  more 
attention.  It  frequently  happens  that  men 
in  one  place  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  irrita- 
tion and  ready  to  break  out  at  a  moment's 
notice  or  without  any  notice  at  all,  while 
others  employed  on  similar  work  under 
similar  conditions,  but  in  another  place 
are  quite  calm.  The  railways  offer  the 
clearest  examples,  because  they  carry  on 
the  same  employment  in  many  different 
places.  A  company  to  which  this  happens 
is  apt  to  put  it  down  to  the  influence  of 
some  ringleader  in  the  disaffected  locality, 
and  there  is  sometimes  ground  for  their 
suspicion.  A  local  agitator  of  strong  per- 
sonality can  work  up  his  comrades  to 
boiling  point.     But  here,  again,  the  same 
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consideration  comes  in  :  he  must  have 
something  to  go  upon  ;  and  that  something 
is  often  the  handling  of  the  men  by  an 
official.  It  may  be  only  an  unfortunate 
manner,  though  manner  is  generally  the 
expression  of  something  deeper.  Some 
men  have  the  knack  of  irritating  and 
estranging  those  over  whom  they  wield 
authority,  while  others  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion inspire  confidence  and  affection.  It  is 
a  commonplace  of  naval  and  military  ex- 
perience, but  is  less  recognized  in  the 
industrial  order.  It  was  brought  to  my 
notice  very  impressively  in  an  important 
dispute  I  once  investigated.  I  found  that 
the  men  had  entire  confidence  in  one  official 
and  would  do  anything  he  told  them  ;  but 
another — and  unfortunately  a  higher  one — 
set  their  backs  up  at  every  turn.  He  was 
a  bully.  The  same  difference  has  recently 
been  brought  to  my  notice  in  another  case 
through  a  change  of  officials.  A  large 
body  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  remarkable  absence  of  disaffection  at 
a  time  of  acute  strain  are  now  growing 
restive.  Under  the  wrong  handling  irrita- 
tion accumulates,  the  men  grow  suspicious 
of  everything,  and  become,  like  dry  straw, 
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ready  to  blaze  at  a  spark.  When  persistent 
signs  of  this  inflammable  state  show  them- 
selves in  a  particular  locality  those  whose 
interests  are  involved  would  do  well  to 
have  inquiry  made  into  the  relations  of 
particular  officials  with  the  men,  without 
waiting  for  the  blaze. 

The  Pending  Disputes 
The  bearing  of  all  these  considerations 
on  the  doubtful  prospect  immediately  before 
us  is  that  the  preservation  of  peace  rests 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  employers. 
They  can  encourage  the  pacific  tendency 
that  has  set  in,  or  they  can  play  into  the 
hands  of  irreconcilables  and  drive  moderate 
men  back  into  their  arms.  The  position 
*is,  I  know,  fully  realized  by  some,  but  not 
by  all.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  less 
doubt  of  the  result.  The  omens  are  not 
unfavourable,  in  spite  of  the  serious  dis- 
putes pending  in  important  industries.  I 
do  not  see  signs  of  a  general  disposition  in 
any  industrial  group  to  enter  on  another 
great  conflict,  but  the  contrary. 

With  regard  to  the  miners,  the  most 
acute  question  of  the  moment  is  the  three- 
shift    system    in    Northumberland.     The 
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system  prevails  equally  iu  Durham — indeed, 
four  shifts  are  worked  in  some  pits — and  is 
just  as  irksome  to  the  colliers,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  cause  of  acute  tension  there.  The 
relations  of  employers  and  employed  are 
much  better.  The  contrast,  which  is  due 
to  a  difference  of  attitude  on  both  sides, 
illustrates  what  I  have  previously  said.  A 
branch  union  secretary  in  Durham  assured 
me  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  there 
was  going  to  be  no  trouble  there,  but  he 
would  not  answer  for  Northumberland. 
There  were  some  men  of  violent  views  in 
Durham,  he  said,  but  they  had  not  got 
much  hold  ;  a  good  feeling  prevailed,  and 
the  men  did  not  want  to  come  out  again. 
In  Northumberland  they  apparently  do. 
Why?  There  are  other  districts  in  which, 
I  am  convinced,  they  would  flatly  refuse 
to  come  out  and  make  the  Northumbrian 
quarrel  their  own.  An  attempt  to  make 
them  would  break  up  the  Federation  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  made. 

The  shipyard  trouble  with  the  boiler- 
makers  looked  very  threatening  at  one 
time,  and  the  issue  still  hangs  in  the 
balance  ;  but  I  gathered  the  impression 
both  on  the  Tyne  and  on  the  Clyde  that 
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the  chances  were  in  favour  of  adjustment. 
Since  then  events  have  moved  in  that 
direction  rather  than  the  contrary  ;  and, 
though  the  boilermakers  have  seceded  from 
the  shipyard  agreement — as  they  have  from 
the  Labour  Party — they  are  considering 
an  agreement  of  their  own  with  the 
employers.  In  the  cotton  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dispute  about  ' '  bad  spin- 
ning," which  has  led  to  abrogation  of  the 
Brooklands  agreement,  has  deepened  and 
the  possibility  of  conflict  has  been  brought 
nearer.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
seriously  contemplated  on  either  side.  The 
spinners  are  canny  folk  and  thorough  trade 
unionists  of  the  sober  type.  They  have, 
however,  a  serious  grievance,  and  if  there 
is  a  fight  it  will  be  on  a  great  scale  and 
fought  with  extreme  determination.  Their 
claim,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  for  higher 
rates  of  pay,  but  for  adjustment  of  conditions 
which  have  the  effect  of  lowering  earnings. 
There  remain  the  railwaymen,  and  it  is 
in  this  quarter  that  the  clouds  have  lately 
been  darkest.  The  acute  crisis  which  sud- 
denly arose  on  the  Midland  Railway  at  the 
beginning  of  March  was  significant  of  a 
state  of  great  tension,  of  which  there  had 
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been  other  signs.  The  men  were  evidently 
in  an  extremely  touchy  condition,  and  the 
high-pitched  tone  in  which  the  formation 
of  the  National  Union  had  just  been  cele- 
brated was  not  a  moderating  influence. 
Nor  is  it  now.  They  have  been  led  to 
expect  a  great  deal  from  this  event,  which 
is  not  really  anything  exceptional,  and  may 
be  disposed  to  put  it  to  the  test.  The 
railway  companies,  for  their  part,  had  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Midland  dispute  received 
little  encouragement.  The  Government 
had  not  given  them  the  promised  legal 
powers  which  were  a  condition  of  their 
compliance  in  191 1,  though  they  had  been 
granting  advances  amounting  to  some 
^1,750,000  a  year,  according  to  the  Railway 
Review.  If  it  was  all  to  go  for  nothing 
and  general  strikes  were  to  be  declared 
on  individual  cases,  they  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  let  matters  take  their  course. 
These  were  the  particular  dangers  of  the 
situation.  But  even  then  there  were  some 
good  signs.  In  the  strike  on  the  North- 
Eastern  last  December  no  general  disposition 
to  take  up  the  quarrel  was  shown,  and  the 
men  who  struck  then  accepted  the  penalty  of 
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a  fine  after  gaining  their  object.  I  think  this 
argues  the  existence  of  a  fund  of  reasonable- 
ness and  sense  of  justice  even  at  the  back 
of  impetuous  action.  The  sense  of  justice 
which  led  them  to  strike  for  a  man  whom 
they  thought  hard-used  induced  them  also 
to  accept  a  penalty  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  Midland  case  evidently  aroused  far  more 
feeling,  and  was  more  dangerous  ;  but  in 
that  also  there  was  a  strong  counter-feeling 
against  anything  like  a  general  strike.  The 
union,  with  a  large  and  recent  addition  of 
membership,  which  increases  the  burden 
without  a  corresponding  accumulation  of 
funds,  obviously  did  not  desire  one,  and 
acted  with  great  restraint.  The  men  quieted 
down  at  once  as  soon  as  their  sense  of  justice 
was  satisfied.  Further  demands  are  coming 
on,  and  particularly  that  of  an  eight  hours' 
day  ;  but  for  the  present  the  tension  has 
been  relaxed  and  the  whole  situation  is 
easier. 

On  the  whole  I  conclude  that  the  balance 
of  probabilities  is  against  another  great 
upheaval  just  now.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  complete  confidence,  but  the 
course  of  events  since  this  was  originally 
written  has  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
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The  total  abolition  of  strikes  is  a  dream 
which  takes  no  account  of  human  nature 
and  things  as  they  are.  It  is  not  possible, 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  Under  any 
system  there  must  always  be  directors 
and  directed,  those  who  order  and  those 
who  obey  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  come 
to  blows.  A  trade  union  lately  had  a 
strike  among  its  own  clerks.  In  France 
under  the  democratic  rule  of  manhood 
suffrage  the  State  services  are  honeycombed 
with  disaffection.  Civil  servants  form 
illegal  and  militant  unions,  strikes  have 
taken  place  in  the  public  services,  and 
the  men  employed  on  the  State  railway 
are  more  restive  than  their  fellows  em- 
ployed by  railway  companies.  Even  slaves 
will  revolt.  Moses  was  the  first  strike 
leader  in  history  ;  he  led  a  general  strike 
87 
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of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  slaves, 
or  treated  as  slaves.  It  was  a  case  of  bad 
material,  or  "bad  spinning,"  as  one  might 
say.  Nor  are  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed  the  only  cause.  Strikes 
have  often  occurred  through  the  quarrels 
of  workmen  over  the  division  of  labour. 
There  was  one  the  other  day  between 
engineers  and  boiler-makers  at  Barrow. 
It  is  a  plausible  reading  of  the  story  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel — which  was  a  co- 
operative enterprise — that  the  mythological 
confusion  of  tongues  was  really  a  quarrel 
between  the  bricklayers  and  the  masons 
or  the  slaters  and  tilers. 

The  Right  of  Interference 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  many 
strikes  might  be  avoided  ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  opinion  that  if  they  are 
not  avoided  they  ought  to  be  prevented. 
This  opinion  has  very  naturally  been  much 
stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  occur- 
rence of  "  national  "  strikes  directed  against 
the  community.  The  object  may  not  be 
to  injure  the  community,  but  that  is  the 
effect ;  and,  in  a  sense,  it  is  intended.      In 
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such  cases  as  a  national  coal  or  railway- 
strike  there  is  a  distinct  and  conscious 
intention  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
general  public.  The  employers  are  struck 
at  through  the  community,  and  the  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  a  say  in  the 
matter.  The  doctrine  of  non-interference 
and  of  the  right  of  the  combatants  to  fight 
it  out  is  untenable  as  a  general  proposition. 
It  may  be  expedient  to  let  them  fight  it 
out,  but  that  is  another  question.  The 
community  which  is  being  injured  has 
clearly  the  right  to  interfere.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  strikes  injure  the  community 
indirectly  and  therefore  give  the  right  to 
interfere,  nor  am  I  concerned  to  argue  the 
point.  The  practical  exercise  of  such  a 
right  is  a  question  of  expediency  ;  it 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  and 
the  balance  of  advantages.  A  point  may 
be  reached,  in  industrial  war  as  in  other 
things,  at  which  the  public,  who  are 
moved  by  feeling,  not  by  theory,  may 
say  "This  must  be  stopped,"  and  then 
attempts  or  proposals  are  made  to  stop  it. 
Interference  was  demanded  and  applied  in 
both  the  railway  and  the  coal  strike, 
though  many  people  thought  it  a  mistake. 
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They  have  a  right  to  their  opinion.  Other 
people,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the 
interference,  which  was  of  an  ad  hoc 
character,  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  they 
demand  general  restrictive  measures  appli- 
cable to  all  cases.  If  the  present  railway 
dispute  developed  into  a  general  strike,  or 
anything  like  one,  that  demand  would  be 
revived,  and  with  so  much  force  that 
it  might  very  well  prove  irresistible. 
Perhaps  that  prospect  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  dispute. 

Compulsion 

The  proposed  restrictive  measures  are 
all  borrowed  from  the  Dominions,  the  more 
drastic  forms  of  compulsion  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  the  milder  from 
Canada.  The  compulsory  arbitration  sys- 
tem of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  seems 
to  me  out  of  court  at  present.  It  has  been 
expressly  and  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  trade  unions,  and  employers  are  hardly 
less  opposed  to  it.  Any  political  party 
which  attempted  to  impose  it  would 
commit  suicide.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
may  not  come  to  it  ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
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we  have  not  yet,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  shall.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  may 
have  been  necessary  in  the  countries  of  its 
birth,  but  they  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  traditions  nor  the  will  for  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  disputes  that  have  gradually 
grown  up  and  developed  here. 

The  Canadian  law,  on  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  recently  issued  a  very  in- 
forming report  by  Sir  George  Ask  with,  is 
of  a  different  character.  It  is  a  modest 
and  tentative  form  of  compulsion.  It  only 
applies  to  public  utilities  and  only  provides 
for  delay  and  public  investigation  of 
disputes  before  a  strike  can  be  lawfully 
declared.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  sudden 
railway  disputes  and  to  some  others  in  the 
transport  trades  such  as  occurred  in  191 1 
and  were  aimed  at  stopping  the  food 
supply  ;  but  it  would  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  coal  strike,  which  was  preceded  by 
ample  delay  and  investigation.  If  we 
have  another  railway  strike,  it  will  very 
likely  be  brought  forward  and  be  strongly 
supported.  I  notice,  however,  that  the 
Labour  papers  have  been  very  shy  of  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  about  it,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  rank   and  file  of  the  trade  unions 
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would  accept  it.  For  my  own  part,  having 
seen  it  working — or  rather  not  working — 
in  Canada,  I  am  not  enamoured  of  it. 

Compulsion  in  this  sphere  is  attended 
by  a  serious  danger.  There  is  a  far  greater 
evil  than  industrial  disputes,  and  that  is 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  are  not  en- 
forced. It  brings  all  law  into  contempt 
and  is  a  fatal  instrument  of  national  de- 
moralization. We  have  great  need  just 
now  to  be  on  our  guard  against  it,  and 
the  statutory  prohibition  of  strikes  would 
be  a  hazardous  step.  The  enforcement 
of  penalties  is  always  difficult,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  drop  it.  Even  the  common- 
law  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  has 
frequently  been  dropped.  No  law  can 
force  one  man  to  carry  on  a  business 
against  his  will  or  another  to  go  to  work 
when  he  chooses  to  stop  at  home.  The 
recent  North  -  Eastern  Railway  strike 
appears  to  be  precisely  the  sort  of  case 
which  the  Canadian  law  is  intended  to 
meet.  But  if  the  men  were  so  excited 
that  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  would 
not  stop  them,  much  less  would  penalties 
for  breaking  the  strike  law.  Sir  George 
Askwith   does   not  find  the   value    of  the 
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Canadian  law  in  its  compulsory  character, 
but  in  the  interposition  of  delay  and  de- 
liberation as  aids  to  conciliation  which  it 
prescribes.  But  if  it  is  proposed  here,  it 
will  be  for  the  sake  of  the  compulsory 
element.  Delay  and  deliberation  are 
already  the  rule  in  this  country  except 
when  men  are  too  excited  to  observe  them, 
and  then  compulsion  would  be  useless.  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  already  in  a  far  superior 
position.  What  I  said  just  now  about  Aus- 
ralia  and  New  Zealand  applies  also  to  Canada. 
We  already  possess  a  system  of  dealing 
with  disputes  which  prevents  more  strikes 
every  year  than  have  so  much  as  been 
threatened  in  those  countries  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  existence.  If  it  has  failed 
recently,  the  remedy  lies  in  improving  it, 
not  in  resorting  to  the  more  crude  and 
elementary  methods  of  compulsion  and 
repression.  Canada  is  creating  a  system 
of  conciliation  under  the  law  ;  we  have 
one  of  natural  growth. 

Conciliation 

By   improving  it  I  mean  strengthening 
it  internally,  not  supporting  it  artificially 
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from  without.  It  is  the  difference  between 
medical  treatment  which  strengthens  weak 
organs  and  enables  them  to  do  their  own 
work  and  treatment  which  tries  to  do  their 
work  for  them.  The  essence  of  con- 
ciliation is  a  good  understanding,  con- 
fidence, and  goodwill  between  the  parties. 
True  improvement  lies  in  developing  them. 
We  have  already  gone  a  great  way  and 
accomplished  an  astonishing  change.  In 
most  of  the  great  branches  of  industry  em- 
ployers andemployed  sit  amicably atthe same 
board  and  calmly  discuss  their  differences. 
All  through  the  turmoil  of  these  last  two 
years  conciliation  boards  have  been  working 
quietly  and  successfully  all  over  the  country. 
Nobody  notices  it,  because  they  make  no 
noise  ;  it  is  the  breakdowns  that  are 
noticed  ;  but  they  are  relatively  few,  when 
all  is  said  and  done. 

Whatever  happens,  the  system  of  mutual 
arrangement  will  eventually  come  out  im- 
proved and  strengthened,  because  it  is  the 
only  possible  one.  Employers  and  em- 
ployed have  got  to  work  together  ;  there 
is  no  other  way.  In  the  impossible  con- 
tingency of  a  majority  of  Socialists  being 
returned  to  Parliament  at  the  next  election 
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they  could  do  nothing.  They  could  not 
form  a  Ministry,  because  there  is  no  man 
whom  all  the  groups  would  accept.  If 
they  got  over  that  difficulty,  they  could 
only  begin  by  drafting  Bills  over  which 
they  would  quarrel  for  months  and  pro- 
bably never  agree.  If  they  passed  one  it 
would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and 
then  they  would  be  faced  by  the  consti- 
tutional question.  Years  would  go  by 
before  a  single  industry  could  be  national- 
ized, and  meantime  people  must  live  and 
things  be  carried  on.  Other  proposed 
changes,  such  as  co-partnership,  are  more 
feasible  ;  but  they  have  at  best  a  limited 
application  and  would  take  years  to  develop 
even  within  those  limits.  Some  changes 
will  go  on,  as  they  always  have  and  always 
will,  but  they  will  be  slow  and  gradual. 
They  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  world  will 
be  carried  on  as  it  is  now  ;  and  those  who 
carry  it  on  must  work  together  in  amity. 

Improved  Relations 

The  further  development  of  good  rela- 
tions is  the  problem  ;  and  its  solution  lies 
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in  developing  mutual  understanding  and 
goodwill — the  entente  cordiale — on  the 
lines  already  traversed,  not  in  some  new 
and  speculative  departure.  True  progress 
is  never  made  in  that  way  ;  it  is  a  moving 
forward  step  by  step  in  a  direction,  not  a 
series  of  side  springs  or  convulsive  bounds. 
Earthquakes  are  not  progress.  But  it  does 
imply  moving  ;  to  stand  by  the  old  mark 
is  to  be  left  behind.  There  is  constant 
movement,  and  the  point  of  view  needs 
constant  readjustment.  New  forms  are 
evolved  out  of  the  ferment  and  old  ones 
pass  away.  The  process  of  readjustment 
is  accompanied  by  trouble  and  tribulation 
because  a  blind  resistance  is  offered,  which 
again  begets  impatience,  violent  efforts  to 
force  the  pace,  and  false  moves.  We  are 
witnessing  all  that  now,  as  often  before  ; 
but  readjustment  will  eventually  be  made, 
as  it  has  been  made  before.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  did  not  occur  to  any  one 
that  persons  for  whom  employment  was 
found  by  the  enterprise  of  another  had 
any  right  to  share  in  the  product  beyond 
a  bare  subsistence.  Demands  for  more 
were  sternly  resisted,  which  provoked  the 
opposite  extreme  of  a  claim  to  the  whole 
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product.  Neither  extreme  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time  and  reality  ;  both  are 
obsolete,  though  still  cherished  by  anti- 
quated adherents  of  Individualism  and 
Socialism  respectively.  A  middle  order 
has  been  evolved  out  of  the  long-drawn 
struggle  between  resistance  to  any  change 
on  the  one  hand  and  demands  for  too 
much  on  the  other.  Looking  back  over  it 
all,  one  sees  a  broad  movement  towards 
a  better  understanding,  very  slow  and 
imperfect,   but  still  going  on. 


Defects  of  Agreements 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  to  the 
point  of  joint  councils  and  standing 
agreements  as  the  prevailing  and  regular 
practice.  But  there  is  clearly  room  for 
improvement  in  many  ways.  Agreements 
have  broken  down  lately  in  rather  a  dis- 
turbing way,  and  the  inference  has  been 
hastily  drawn  that  the  whole  system  is 
doomed.  That  is  quite  a  mistake.  But 
it  needs  readjustment.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties, that  of  undue  delay  in  hearing 
complaints,  has  recently  undergone  a  good 
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deal  of  readjustment.  Another  is  the 
observance  of  the  conditions  ;  both  sides 
accuse  the  other  of  violation.  This  may 
be  due  to  genuine  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  can  be,  and  commonly  are, 
settled  by  reference  to  an  umpire.  But 
there  are  other  breaches,  and  sometimes 
flat  repudiation.  One  suggested  remedy 
is  the  provision  of  penalties  in  such  cases. 
This  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  two 
or  three  industries,  of  which  the  boot  trade 
is  the  most  important,  and  it  has  worked 
well  there.  Breaches,  which  used  to  be 
frequent,  have  been  few  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  and  its  adoption 
in  other  cases  is  regarded  with  a  good 
deal  of  favour.  If  it  is  voluntary,  well 
and  good ;  but  statutory  imposition  is 
open  to  serious  objection.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  about  fixed  and  detailed 
agreements  seems  to  me  their  lack  of  adap- 
tability to  changing  conditions.  They  are 
usually  voted  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
many  unforeseen  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  time.  If  penalties  are  imposed, 
provision  should  be  made  for  revision 
when  required.  Of  course  employers  want 
security  from  the  interruption  of  work  ;  it 
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is  absolutely  necessary  for  business.  But 
total  repudiation  is  much  worse  for  them 
than  occasional  revision,  and  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  happen  under  a 
penalty  system  when  the  conditions  became 
irksome.  At  the  bottom  of  statutory 
penalties  is  the  old  idea  of  forcible  re- 
pression, which  has  always  been  a  failure 
and  is  now  far  less  feasible  than  ever. 


The  Next  Depression 

I  have  had  to  omit  all  reference  to  a 
great  many  points  of  importance,  but  I 
cannot  close  without  a  word  about  the 
future  when  the  spell  of  good  trade  is  over 
and  we  begin  to  go  down-hill  again.  No 
one  can  tell  when  that  will  be  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  These  fluctuations 
are  called  cyclical,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  not.  If  they  were,  we  could 
forecast  the  future  and  should  know  just 
what  to  expect.  A  cycle  is  the  emblem 
of  perfect  symmetry  in  time  and  space, 
but  the  movements  of  trade  are  very 
irregular  both  in  duration  and  in  intensity. 

The  present  upward  turn  has  been  long 
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and  gradual,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  slow  decline  ;  but 
one  cannot  be  sure.  The  only  thing  that 
is  sure  is  that  a  decline  will  come  sooner 
or  later.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I 
confess  to  some  dismay  at  the  prospect  ; 
nor  have  I  found  any  one  in  a  position  to 
judge  who  thinks  better  of  it.  Every  one 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question 
believes  that  the  depression  will  be  very 
great,  and  that  a  most  serious  state  of 
things  will  arise.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  survey  I  pointed  out  the  influence 
of  good  trade  in  easing  all  sorts  of  burdens. 
When  it  ceases  they  will  be  felt  and  with 
growing  intensity.  Burdens  have  been 
heaped  up  of  late  years,  especially  upon 
employers  of  labour  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  they  employ.  The 
cost  of  production  has  been  raised  by  these 
cumulative  burdens,  by  the  rise  of  prices 
(which  does  not  only  affect  the  working 
man),  by  taxation,  by  the  increase  of 
wages,  and  by  the  slackening  of  effort 
which  accompanies  it.  When  trade  falls 
off,  industry  will  not  be  able  to  carry  these 
accumulated  burdens,  and  will  inevitably 
seek   relief  from  them.     Workpeople  will 
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be  discharged  more  freely  than  ever  before, 
and  reductions  of  wages  will  be  claimed. 
If  the  claim  is  refused  employers  will  close 
down  ;  and  the  conflicts  which  occur  then 
will  not  be  short,  like  the  recent  prosperity 
strikes,  but  trials  of  endurance,  and  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  determination,  as  in 
past  periods  of  trade  depression.  It  will 
then  be  the  turn  of  the  employed  to 
practise  that  conciliatory  and  yielding 
policy  which  is  expected  now  of  the  em- 
ployers. Unfortunately  it  is  made  very 
difficult  by  the  tone  of  exaggeration  in 
which  they  are  habitually  addressed  by 
those  who  seek  to  lead  them.  Everything 
is  over-stated  and  they  are  fed  with  im- 
possible expectations,  such  as  led  up  to 
the  coal  strike,  in  which  the  miners  were 
clearly  misled.  They  firmly  believed  that 
the  owners  could  easily  afford  to  concede 
the  terms  demanded  ,and  that  the  whole 
thing  would  be  over  in  ten  days.  If  they 
had  known  better  and  could  have  foreseen 
the  result,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
a  different  course.  In  view  of  all  these 
considerations  I  fear  that  very  great  trouble 
is  in  store  and  a  harder  trial  than  that 
through  which  we  are  passing  now.      But 
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of  the  eventual  outcome  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all.  After  much  tribulation  we  shall 
come  back  to  the  only  possible  arrange- 
ment in  an  improved  and  strengthened 
form. 
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